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® 
JAMES P. LICHTENBERGER: 
SELECTED CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


I 


James Pendleton Lichtenberger came into sociology relatively late in 
life. Born in 1870 at Decatur, Illinois, it was not until 1909 that he was 
appointed to the Department of Sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he remained throughout his academic life until his 
retirement in 1940. His graduate instruction in sociology (he took his 
doctorate with Professor Franklin H. Giddings at Columbia University 
in 1909), and the earlier years of his teaching, coincided with the period 
when sociology was struggling for academic recognition, with the result 
that one of the major emphases in his writing and teaching was a 
vigorous insistence that science could and should be applied to social 
phenomena just as it already had been to the data of the physical world. 
If this appears trite to the younger sociologists of the present day, the 
reminder is in order that for the first half of Lichtenberger’s sociological 
career it was necessary to plead, even at the foremost centers of higher 
learning, for the right and propriety of investigating social issues. More 
than that, it was bold, almost to the point of rashness, to insist, as did 
Lichtenberger, that social and ethical values are changing and hence 
“require re-formation and restatement in the light of new adaptations.’’! 


II 


Lichtenberger came into sociology after twelve years in the active 
ministry in the Disciples of Christ Church, having held pastorates at 
Canton, Illinois, Buffalo, and New York City. He had this background 
of ministerial experience in common with a number of others of the 
earlier sociologists, many of them from the Middle West. Possibly for 


1 James P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931), p. 5. 
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all of these men, and certainly for Lichtenberger, the shift from the 
church to sociology represented a transfer of their social and ethical 
interests from the domain of speculative philosophy to that of objective 
science. Sociology to them was in many ways an objective ethics, which 
reconciled the rising tide of science with the yearning to do good deeds. 
One had to have the “know-how” (this reflected the coming of age of 
the spirit of material achievement of the time) and be scientific (the 
secular influence) to solve the problems of social well-being. It was in 
keeping with this tendency that Lichtenberger served as a fellow for one 
year (1908-09) in what was then known as the New York School of 
Philanthropy, forerunner of the New York School of Social Work. 

Lichtenberger, together with other sociologists of his time and partic- 
ular background, was very much devoted to the promotion of social 
values. As Hayes, another minister turned sociologist, points out: 
Sociology is concerned heavily with values “as they exist for human 
experience with special reference to the modes of causation by which 
these values are promoted or destroyed.’’? 


III 


Just as in his own case his background and his time explained his 
sociological views, so did Lichtenberger interpret sociological theory in 
general. His Development of Social Theory, first published in 1923, 
serves to illustrate this point. Each theory considered in that volume is 
approached and presented in the same manner. First, there is an analysis 
of the place and the historical period in which the theory appeared. 
Next, there is a biographic account of the propounder of the theory. 
Then the theory is presented. Finally, the relation between the back- 
ground and the theory is considered. 

The stated purpose of the book was to “exhibit it [social theory] as 
the normal product of the mind reacting within a given social environ- 
ment.”’? Its thesis is definite and recurring. Philosophic schools reflect 
the existing facts of history. “Social philosophy is always a mirror of the 
time and reflects the life of society” (p. 3). “Historic theories . . . may 
be inadequate, inaccurate, or even obsolete, but they were the natural 
product of the time and should so be judged” (pp. viii-ix). Perhaps one 
might say that to Lichtenberger, men lived themselves into thought, they 
did not think themselves into life. 


2 Edward Cary Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1916), p. 5. 

3 Lichtenberger, The Development of Social Theory (New York: The 
Century Company, 1923), p. vii. 





LICHTENBERGER’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY 


IV 


Lichtenberger’s peculiar forte, however, was exposition. Almost daily 
contact with him for nearly three decades reinforced what his published 
work reveals. He was the expositor, par excellence, in the department of 
which he was a member, an emphasis partly temperamental and partly 
too the product of his conception of sociology. In this conception several 
elements may be discerned. 

First, the goal of science is causal explanation. Its task is to reveal the 
mutual conditioning of phenomena by which they exist together in a 
system of antecedents and consequences (causes and effects). Every 
phenomenon, then, is caused, and to discover the related antecedent 
phenomena through investigation and to clarify their causal relation- 
ships are the essence and purpose of science. The great need of the time, 
said Lichtenberger, is that this fact be recognized for social phenomena. 

Man, of course, has always been interested in the interpretation of 
human conduct. The insistence of Lichtenberger was upon a secular 
interpretation. Scientific investigation, the empirical point of view, 
the search for ascertainable facts—these must replace the earlier depend- 
ence upon traditional view, authoritative citation, and theological dogma. 
Scientific interpretation alone can give the true explanation. When these 
explanations become sufficiently generalized and established, we speak 
of them as scientific laws. A scientific law, then, is the most perfect form 
of a generalized explanation. 

Just as the goal of science is causal explanation, so it followed, accord- 
ing to Lichtenberger, that the function of the sociologist is to interpret, 
to explain society to its students. Thus his book on Divorce has the 
subtitle 4 Social Interpretation. 

It was in Divorce that Lichtenberger battled most valiantly for his 
point of view. In fact, his interest in divorce as such may have been 
entirely secondary. To members of his own department and to others 
who knew his domestic life, there was always a touch of humor in the 
fact that its so very happily married member was so constantly in- 
veighing in the theoretic defense of divorce. Perhaps in the very remote- 
ness of divorce to him personally, he found the most suitable area in 
which to go to combat for his views. 

Divorce as a social phenomenon to Lichtenberger was neither startling 
nor unique, nor, be it added, alarming. Rather it was to be regarded as 
an inevitable product of a prevailing social situation, the outstanding 
social aspects of which are “the unparalleled freedom of the individual 
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and the bewildering complexity of social conditions.”* Divorce was to 
be regarded essentially as a transitional problem, a social cost incidental 
to the emergence of higher standards of family life. Thus spoke the 
social interpreter, viewing objectively the social process in a selected 
field. 

When the sociologist explains, it by no means follows that he justifies. 
On this Lichtenberger was equally insistent. By way of illustration one 
might cite his presidential address to the American Sociological Society 
in 1922, which was devoted to the social theories of Machiavelli.5 
Certainly no one could have been less Machiavellian in his personal life 
than Lichtenberger, yet to the causal explanation of the dual moralism 
of Machiavelli he gave the same earnest analysis that he would devote 
to the theories, say, of his mentor, the late Franklin H. Giddings. His 
study of Machiavelli, then, sought to explain, not to justify, the latter’s 
theories as recorded in The Prince. 


V 


Although emphatic in his demand for the application of the scientific 
method to social phenomena, Lichtenberger did not conceive of the 
resultant sociology as a radical science. To his way of thinking, a mature 
sociology would serve as a social stabilizer. Insight, understanding, 
exposition—these would make for conservative thinking. When people 
understand what makes society tick and how, they will be less violent 
in their resentments, less disposed to rely upon the “ordering and for- 
bidding technique,’ more sympathetic with each other’s problems, and 
more confident of ultimate social advance. From insight comes under- 
standing: what man understands, he can master. 
4 Lichtenberger, Divorce, p. 414. 


5 Lichtenberger, “The Moral Dualism of Machiavelli,” Publications of the 
American Sociological Society (Chicago), XVII: 1-13, 1923. 
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NEEDS AND STANDARDS 
IN TRAINING SOCIOLOGISTS 


CALVIN F. SCHMID AND MILDRED GIBLIN 
University of Washington 


This paper summarizes opinions expressed by approximately thirty 
sociologists in response to an inquiry sent out by Thomas C. McCormick 
of the University of Wisconsin in January 1952.1 Comments were 
elicited on major shortcomings which now exist in the training of pro- 
fessional sociologists at the Ph.D. level, together with considered sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

In editing and integrating the opinions every effort was made to 
convey as accurately as possible the precise meaning intended by the 
writers.” 


I. PURPOSE OF ADVANCED TRAINING 


Fundamental to the establishment of any set of standards or course 
requirements and qualifications is the determination of the purpose 
behind the program. We may approach this problem negatively, by 
referring to some of the outstanding deficiencies of our graduate schools. 
Among these are the lax standards for admission to graduate schools, 
the limitations of individual universities, the individualistic character 
of faculties, the impossible student-faculty ratio, the inadequacy of 
graduate curricula, the hiatus between research and research training, 
and the anachronistic conception of the role of the dissertation. There 
are in general too many artificial requirements set, too many pedantic 
rituals enforced. We fail adequately to cultivate in the student the love 
of learning and a sense of full responsibility for his own intellectual 
growth. 


1 At that time Dr. McCormick was Chairman of the Committee on Training 
and Professional Standards of the American Sociological Society, The other 
members of the Committee included Harry Alpert, Oswald Hall, Calvin F. 
Schmid, and Paul Wallin. The membership of the Committee for the following 
year was composed of Harry Alpert, J. P. Fitzpatrick, John Foskett, Ruby Jo 
Kennedy, Elio D. Monachesi, Meyer Nimkoff, William Noland, and Calvin F. 
Schmid, Chairman. 

2 Letters were sent to the following: J. W. Albig, R. C. Angell, H. Becker, 
E. S. Bogardus, H. Blumer, F. S. Chapin, H. T. Christensen, C. D. Clark, M. B. 
Clinard, M. R. Davie, K. Davis, P. K. Hatt, A. B. Hollingshead, R. T. LaPiere, 
F. E. LaViolette, P. Lazarsfeld, c. FP. Loomis, G. A. Lundberg, R. K. Merton, 
T. Parsons, S. A. Queen, C. M. Rosenquist, H. W. Saunders, T. Sellin, R. F. 
Sletto, S. A. Stouffer, D. S. Thomas, R. B. Vance, R. M. Williams, Jr., L. Wirth, 
K. Young. 
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The general field of sociology extends over a much wider range than 
ever before, so that, for both professors and students, the choice within 
the field represents something quite different from the earlier sociology. 
An increasing emphasis on research and scientific methodology has 
tended to make the field broader, more attractive, and by the same 
token more practical in relation to reality. 

The question of training and standards must also be approached in 
terms of what the A.M. and Ph.D. graduates are to do professionally. 
“union card” that qualifies 
the student to teach at the college level, yet very little is done to help 


As it operates in practice, the Ph.D. is the 


prepare the student working for the advanced degree to become an 
effective teacher. While the teaching of quiz-sections helps to prepare 
students for their later duties in teaching, there is need for more atten- 
tion to the development of greater skill in teaching. 

One can argue that the major aim of doctoral training is to equip a 
scholar to do research and to make original contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the field; that teaching competence, except as serving this major 
aim, is either secondary or irrelevant. There should be no basic conflict 
between these two—students should be given experience in both research 
and teaching. 

In view of the increasing number of Ph.D. sociologists going into the 
nonacademic jobs, some consideration might be given to another type 


of degree with requirements adapted to the actual job situations that 


these individuals will face. We might, on the basis of consultation with 
persons engaged in specialized sociological jobs outside the academic 
profession, define what the prerequisite training for these jobs should 
be. Some specializations which come to mind are population analyst or 
demographer, criminologist, industrial sociologist, rural sociologist, 
marriage and family counselor, and opinion and market researcher. 

In summary, holders of the Ph.D. degree function chiefly in three 
areas: teaching, research, or specializing in limited and well-defined 
fields. The decision facing graduate schools is whether the Ph.D. candi- 
date is to be prepared so that he may make the choice upon the comple- 
tion of his training. For either decision, more information should be 
obtained as to the specific requirements of workers in specialized fields, 
as well as for teaching and research, so that more adequate curricula 
can be developed. 


II. STAFF 


Two chief problems face sociology departments insofar as staff is 
concerned. The first of these is the training and ability of those en- 


> 
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trusted with instruction. Here lies the greatest weakness in any graduate 
training program. Even the institutions with the best personnel and 
equipment are probably not doing what they consider to be a campletely 
satisfactory job. The problem of professional training as a whole lies 
more in the fact that there is too thin a layer of people of the highest 
level who can direct the best training. Often staff members in general 
are inadequately trained in methodology and theory, and their students, 
even with the Ph.D., are frequently weak in both and flounder on 
important research. Nevertheless, there has been continuous improve- 
ment in the caliber and quality of faculty in our field over the years. 

Second, the programs of many departments are hampered by the 
chronic, perhaps typical, lack of staff and burden of duties other than the 
training of graduate students. There is a lack of staff time available for 
individual consultation and small seminars. Undergraduate teaching 
and other responsibilities cut heavily into the time of instructors. Per- 
haps, too, the current stress on vast research projects leads to the use 
of graduate students rather than to their education. The impression is 
that the men in the great centers of sociology do not devote sufficient 
attention to their graduate students. 


III. DEPARTMENTS—REQUIREMENTS AND QUALITIES 


No individual university can hope to have all the resources necessary 
to train competent research personnel in accordance with the best pre- 
vailing standards in any one discipline, let alone all the social sciences. 

One of the principal shortcomings is the practice of universities and 
departments of giving the Ph.D. degree, although they do not possess an 
adequate staff or facilities for proper training. We need another rating 
somewhat after the pattern of that which was made about 1934 by a 
panel of qualified sociologists as to which departments now functioning 
in the United States can be regarded as properly equipped in personnel 
and other facilities for granting the doctor’s degree. After completing 
the survey and rating procedures, the departments should be informed 
of what is being taught in other institutions. Such a rating should be 
exercised with the greatest discretion. A published report of the com- 
mittee should deal with problems and perhaps use individual depart- 
ments as examples, but without the invidious implications that a formal 
rating would give. 


IV. SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Obviously, a fundamental problem is to attract really able people 
into the field and give them the training opportunities they need. 
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Too many students are admitted to graduate work, without exercising 
enough rigor in the choice of those showing ability for advanced study. 
Too many are allowed to continue after they have indicated their in- 
ability to really handle more sociology. A more rigorous policy of flunk- 
ing out graduate students would seem to be in order. Unless this is 
done, the average quality of personnel in the field is degraded, with 
deleterious consequences to the entire profession. 

One basic difficulty goes back to the undergraduate training of most 
candidates for the Ph.D. in sociology. It is not uncommon for members 
of social science faculties to complain about the inadequate preparation 
of students for graduate training in the social sciences. Yet it is clear 
that the social science faculties themselves must take the responsibility 
for such inadequacies. In many of our universities the standards for 
admission to graduate schools are far below standards for admission to 
college. Unlike graduate students in many of the natural sciences, those 
entering sociology seem to have made the decision late in their career 
and to have a less thorough preparation in the materials and methods of 
their field. This may result from the absence or inadequacy of social 
science courses in secondary school and from the less progressive and 
rigorous program in college sociology. Particularly do the sociology 
students show a deficient background and orientation in scientific think- 
ing in comparison with the natural science students. More serious is the 
intellectual quality of the students who elect to go on for graduate work 
in sociology. While the best of them compare favorably with the best in 
the natural sciences and the humanities, there appears to be a higher 
proportion of mediocre candidates. We need to attract and to be more 
rigorous in admitting only superior students for professional training. 

The preprofessional qualifications as to ability, interests, and academic 
background should be systematically explored. The practice of accepting 
as a graduate student one who may have as little as three undergraduate 
courses in the field should be reconsidered. 

The candidate for the doctor’s degree assumes the responsibility for 
knowing his fields and objectives and for directing a large part of his 
study and research. The decision to pursue graduate work on the highest 
level and to apply for candidacy to the doctor’s degree should be made 
clearly on these criteria. 

In all phases and on all levels of advanced graduate study, the candi- 
date for the doctor’s degree may be expected to continue his specialism 
after his degree is awarded and to give promise of continuing his work 
to the end that successive contributions will be made and distinction 
achieved in that field. 
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In all instances the doctorate assumes maturity, originality, and 
creative ability, as well as broad trai.ing, relatively wide general founda- 
tions of knowledge, and acquaintance with kindred disciplines and fields 
so as to avoid narrow specialization and isolation intolerance. 


V. CURRICULAR CONTENT AND STANDARDS 


Teaching at the graduate level should not be as didactic as lectures. 
Rote memory courses should no longer be acceptable. Limited enrollment 
should be encouraged so that the seminar rather than lectures would be 
the basic method of instruction, insuring more direct attention for indi- 
vidual students. 

The one question on which we all agree is that the sociologist to 
whom we want to give the Ph.D. degree, regardless of his area of 
specialization, should have an adequate knowledge of our discipline as a 
whole, its role in the social sciences, and its relations to other fields of 
knowledge. For this purpose, a common core curriculum for all Ph.D. 
candidates should be required. This would consist of at least three and 
possibly four components: (1) research apprenticeship, (2) theory, and 
(3) research method, with the possible addition of (4) science and 
values. 

Increasingly, the problem of training for work in special fields other 
than research is important. This does not mean that research itself or 
quantity and quality of study and scholarship are less valued. But in 
such areas as teaching, marriage counseling, criminology and penology, 
recreation and leisure-time activities, community organization, inter- 
cultural relations, and governmental activities, the core of the work and 
the focus of methodology may be a more balanced specialization. By the 
same token, specialized training experience is implied as a major feature 
alongside research and scholarship. This may require field work of 
various sorts, special seminars or demonstrations, and conferences with 
other specialists in the chosen field. 

There needs to be more integration of research and theory, this being 
brought about perhaps by continuous emphasis upon the need to relate 
research to a systematic body of theory—a change in the content of 
theory courses. The term social theory is frequently a misnomer as these 
courses are commonly taught, since their content is largely the history 
of ideas and is rarely systematic theory as such. 

Theory. Better training in the relevant historical backgrounds of 
sociological theory would be desirable. At present, students are dragged 
through a long list of names, dates, and roughly outlined “theories,” but 
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they are rarely given any indication of how these theories are, or can be 
made, relevant for current research. There seems to be an inability to 
give the student a clear and concise grasp of the way the field of soci- 


ology fits together. 

There should be a systematic coverage of the principal theoretical 
formulations during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries which have 
had an important impact on one or more of the fields. Great care must 
be used to select the important theoretical formulations and to make 
clear the way they developed and the nature of their impact on the 
science of sociology. Emphasis should be placed on training the student 
to reduce the theory to terms which permit empirical testing of critical 
hypotheses with the primary objective of clarifying the proper role of 
theory in the scientific process. Graduate students often lack a sense of 
logical rigor and consistency in the formulation of theories. A con- 
temporary theory course should be offered in systematic lecture form. 

Attention should be given to substantive sociological theory that is not 
drifting about in the clouds. Unfortunately, much currently popular 
substantive theory has very little anchorage in field work or intensive 
systematic research of either quantitative or qualitative character. Stu- 
dents should be made aware of the fact that they are as much subject to 
fads and styles as are other segments of the population, and that adequate 
sociological theory cannot be a matter of style. What Merton calls 
“theories of the middle range” are badly needed. 

Another problem in sociology is the integration of sociological theory 
in the very center of our discipline, the field of social organization, so 
that the Ph.D. candidates may develop a unified system of thought, not 
a disjointed set of badly fitting pieces. Every student should be strongly 
motivated to relate the various parts of his educational experience so 
that they may form at any given time an organized body of theory, in- 
formation, and techniques. 

Research. Even a casual examination of graduate school announce- 
ments reveals not only a great unevenness but marked deficiencies in the 
curricula offered to trainees for social science research. Serious de- 
ficiencies are to be found in the number and character of substantive 
courses and of courses and seminars in research method. 

There is a changing emphasis in graduate training. That is, there 
appears to be a continuing development of research training as opposed 
to what used to pass as “theoretical” training. Without wishing to 
deprecate the utility and necessity of sound training in theory, it is 
desirable to see that speculation is being replaced everywhere to some 
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degree by training in research methods. In training in technical “know 
how” of research, sociologists, in the larger universities at least, are 
already ahead of political scientists, cultural anthropologists, and human 
geographers, but somewhat behind the economists and statisticians. 
Sociological research training is usually adequate in (1) the use of the 
historical method of internal and external criticism of documentary 
sources, (2) areas of technical skills of interviews and surveys based on 
probability samples, and (3) applications of the statistical method ; but 
insufficient attention is given to the meaning of the results in terms of 
the underlying theoretical assumptions which set the limitations on use 
of these methods. 

Research training emphasizes too much the operations of specific 
techniques and far too little the definition of significant problems, the 
formulations of finished hypotheses, and the adoption of appropriate 
procedures. 

A seminar on research could serve a twofold function. First, it could 
act as a discussion group for the individual planning or in the actual 
process of research toward a degree. Second, it could act as an examina- 
tion group for research projected by staff members and for material 
appearing in the journals. Emphasis could be on study design, available 
techniques, research problems, etc., and would aid the individual student 
in his choice of problems and conduct of research. 

Such efforts must be more than the occasional discussion by depart- 
ments of bits and pieces of their training program. We are at the point 
on most campuses where a selected group of well-qualified, highly 
motivated staff members must undertake to formulate for the local 
situation the objectives of a program of training scientists for research 
in human social behavior and try their programs out on carefully selected 
graduate students. 

It should not be difficult to provide a thorough and systematic training 
in method. This training should include (1) general research design and 
formulation of hypotheses for empirical testing, (2) experimental design, 
(3) measurement and statistical analysis, (4) nonquantitative research 
skills and procedures, and (5) skills and techniques for observation, 
collection and recording, and processing of data. Also (6) systematic 
research to obtain random sampling distributions is greatly needed in 
relation to sociological concepts and social traits. (7) The discovery and 
description of mathematical models as norms for research work are also 
needed. 
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The most serious deficiency in the curricula of graduate schools in 
social science is to be found in the paucity of opportunities to actually 
carry out research. Universities evidently have not yet learned that there 
is as much need for opportunities to participate in significant research 
for the graduate student in social science as there is for these types of 
facilities for medical and natural science students. 

Statistics and mathematics. Among the specific shortcomings of 
graduate students is a lack of adequate mathematical foundation both in 
high school and in the undergraduate curriculum. Graduate training in 
statistics and research methods should be expanded and conducted on a 
more advanced level. All Ph.D. candidates should be required to pass a 
comprehensive examination in statistical theory and method. 

More adequate logical-mathematical training as preparation for both 
quantitative and qualitative research is strongly indicated. Too much 
attention is given to techniques that are best learned on the job, neglect- 
ing the logical-mathematical bases of such techniques. There is a 
tendency to emphasize content courses which are somewhat descriptive 
in character, the information from which soon goes out of date, instead 
of getting intimately acquainted with the technical apparatus by which 
any content can be approached. Even in statistics there is too much of a 
tendency to learn cookbook methods without the mathematical back- 
ground that makes the approach to any statistical problem easier. Good 
research design leans heavily on suitable logical-mathematical analysis ; 
once that has been crystallized, the routine procedures are ordinarily 
evident and straightforward. Indeed, it is sometimes quite possible to 
delegate the task of carrying out these procedures to specialists—but the 
specialists may have little grasp of the considerations determining the 
research design as such. 

Research internship. For doctoral candidates, there might be a 
required period of internship in some research agency. Throughout the 
graduate training period there should be provision for supervised ap- 
prentice participation in actual ongoing research, a substantial amount 
of which will require the students to work with staff and/or other ap- 
prentices from other disciplines with a degree of collaboration sufficient- 
ly close to necessitate a working understanding of the theoretical frame- 
works and methods with which the other participants are operating. 
This participation should be accompanied by a series of research seminars 
in which the theory and methods of the research are critically reviewed. 

Teaching internship. For those individuals who are preparing for 
college or university teaching, it might be wise to give some training in 
teaching methods, possibly even setting up teaching internships. 
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Field work. ‘Training in library research is pretty well developed, 
but training in field research is scarcely in its infancy. The latter should 
be furthered both through courses and through participation in research 
projects or at least special projects set up for this purpose so that the 
student can learn through supervised experience. 

Field work in another culture should also be a part of every graduate 
student’s training. It is not necessary to go outside the United States to 
find “pockets” or “enclaves” where the culture is very different from 
that pertaining to American society in general. 

Thus, certain courses will be required of all candidates for the 
doctor’s degree in accordance with the increasingly scientific delineation 
of fields and methods in sociology. Among these are statistics and 
statistical methodology, general methods of research, and theory and 
conceptualization either in general or in special historical profile. Other 
important courses, such as American and European sociology, cultural 
anthropology, and culture and personality, also might be required. 

Interdisciplinary training and requirements. As to the selection of 
minors, the earlier emphasis on minors in political science, history, and 
philosophy has been almost replaced by minors in psychology, anthro- 
pology, and statistics. Some think this trend has been carried too far and 
that the humanities should be re-emphasized. 

There is a serious lack of attention to interdisciplinary relations. This 
does not mean that we should teach students to be superficial dabblers or 
generalizers, but, while interests lie in some fairly limited area, there 
should be a clear awareness of the relationship to other specialized fields 
and of the place specific interests occupy in the larger scheme of things. 

A reasonably adequate background to enable a student to make maxi- 
mum progress should probably include (1) a good general course in 
human biology which could serve as a basis for keeping abreast of the 
leading ideas and conceptions in such marginal fields, for example, as 
psychosomatics, (2) a basic course in general psychology, (3) general 
familiarity with the basic ideas, methods, and focal problems in eco- 
nomics and political science, (4) a reasonably good grounding in the 
history of Western civilization and in American history, (5) mathe- 
matics through the calculus, (6) a good command of English and one 
foreign language, and (7) it would do no harm either if graduate stu- 
dents in sociology knew a little bit more about at least the theoretical 
foundations of physical science before they undertook graduate work in 
sociology. 
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Language. ‘There needs to be a reconsideration of the language re- 
quirements with provision for greater flexibility according to students’ 
interests and needs. For us to require a reading knowledge of both 
French and German seems ludicrous in view of the contributions these 
languages make to sociology. The requirement of these languages 
emerged from a socia¥ class which has changed significantly since 1870 
and from conditions of scholarship which have changed markedly since 
the establishment of the first graduate schools. The actual use of the 
languages has been very limited. 

Dissertation. It is almost correct to say that from academic time 
immemorial the doctoral dissertation—and to a lesser extent the master’s 
—is supposed to represent a significant contribution to knowledge. The 
doctoral dissertation should definitely be regarded as an opportunity for 
training in research, rather than a noble effort to contribute to knowl- 





edge. 

In general, three criteria for selecting a subject and writing a disser- 
tation may suffice: First, choose something that the candidate wants to 
do; second, let it be something that someone wants done or that needs 
to be done; third, let it be something that can be done within the range 
of the candidate’s equipment and the facilities and time available. 


VI. SUMMARY 


There is still much provincialism in sociology as a subject as well as 
in graduate training, with indoctrination in a particular approach and 
neglect of other viewpoints. The atmosphere is one of competing systems 
and trainings, and the effect is narrowing. Also there is too much sys- 
tem building, too much concern with idea juggling; the philosophical 
influence in contrast to the scientific is too much present. On the other 
hand, there is some tendency to gather facts for their own sake, to 
suppose that we have a science because we have a mass of quantitative 
data. Emphasis upon premature and narrow specialization is to be 
deplored. Graduate students should be convinced that their task, first 
and foremost, is to become sociologists. 














BROKEN HOMES AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


PHILIP M. SMITH 
Central Michigan College of Education 


Probably no other topic has been more thoroughly investigated in 
relation to the etiology of juvenile delinqucncy than that of the broken 
home. Not only is there much interest in this subject among criminolo- 
gists and social workers but the general public is deeply concerned about 
its practical implications. Despite the admitted value of studies of the 
incidence, types, and effects of physically broken homes, the current 
status of research in this field leaves much to be desired because of so 
many unanswered questions. All such studies are confronted with the 
almost impossible task of isolating interacting factors for the purpose of 
analysis and interpretation. Nor can the psychologically broken home, 
difficult to express in quantitative terms, be ignored in this connection. 
What further complicates the problem is that no measuring instrument 
with scientific validity has yet been devised to determine the relationship 
between broken homes and delinquency because of the complex nature 
of the interaction of many variables. 

Although a causal relationship between broken homes and delinquency 
has not definitely been established, except in isolated instances, there is 
evidence of significant correlation on the whole.’ Studies of large 
samples of delinquent children reveal that from 30 to 60 per cent of 
them come from broken homes, a proportion considerably exceeding the 
percentage of children of broken homes in the general population. When 
properly matched control groups are used for comparison, however, the 
difference between the broken home rates of delinquent and nondelin- 
quent children becomes substantially reduced, although it is usually 
statistically significant. Some fairly recent figures on the incidence of 
broken homes among known delinquents afford a picture of the serious- 
ness of the problem. Typical figures are as follows: (1) Michigan 


1 Commenting on the pioneer study in which Shaw and McKay found no 
significant relationship between broken home rates and delinquency rates in 
Chicago (“Are Broken Homes a Causative Factor in Delinquency?” Soctal 
Forces, May 1932, pp. 514-24), Henry D. McKay states that “the rate of broken 
homes varies by age, ethnic group, and area.” Mentioning that a report on some 
Institute for Juvenile Research cases showed that about 60 per cent of the 
children came from broken homes in 1952, Mr. McKay emphasized that “the 
rate of broken homes. . . is now very high because the family institution is 
unstable in the population groups from which most of the delinquents are 
drawn.” (From a letter dated March 2, 1954) 
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juvenile courts (1952), 40 per cent;? (2) Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia (1952), 51 per cent;* (3) Boys Vocational School, Michigan 
(1952), 49 per cent; and the Youth Bureau, Detroit Police Department 
(1953), 46 per cent.4 

One of the difficulties involved in the study of broken homes and 
delinquency stems from the problem of determining what proportion 
of all children come from psychologically broken homes, which in many 
instances can be more damaging in their effects upon personality than 
families that are structurally broken. A possible clue to the situation may 
be found in the results of the nation-wide poll initiated in 1952 under 
the auspices of the National Midcentury Committee on Children and 
Youth to discover what problems young people actually thought were 
of greatest concern to themselves. “Unhappy relationships between 
parents” and “the draft and the threat of war” were both ranked first 
in order of importance of 23 items listed in the national tabulation. In 
the New Jersey poll, “unhappy relationships between parents” ranked 
first in importance as a problem of youth, while “the draft and the 
threat of war” ranked second.® Thus, the poll results implied that all 
“unbroken” homes across the nation and that 


‘ 


was not well in numerous 
the traditional conception of the “normal” home as one where harmony 
prevails could be erroneous. At the same time, the fear of war might 
itself have a disruptive effect upon family life. 

Some aspects of the problem of broken homes and delinquency seem 
puzzling if the testimony of delinquent children is taken at its face value. 
For example, of delinquent boys coming to the attention of the Youth 
Bureau of the Detroit Police Department in 1953, 81 per cent were 
reported to be from families having no quarrels among their members, 
98 per cent stated that no members of their families picked on them, 
and 94 per cent mentioned that they liked their homes. Less than 1 per 
cent were reported as disliking both parents; only 2 per cent liked their 
mothers while disliking their fathers. Due allowance must be made, of 
course, for the difficulties involved in trying to verify data of this type. 

In their study of the families of 500 delinquents and 500 nondelin- 
quents—paired according to age, family background, intelligence, and 


2 Michigan Juvenile Court Reporting 1952 (Lansing: State Department of 
Social Welfare, 1953), p. 6. 

3 Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia for 
the Year 1952, p. 44. 

4 Compiled information taken from 1953 History Sheets (mimeographed), 
Youth Bureau, Detroit Police Department, p. 10. 

5 On Their Minds (mimeographed), Governor's Committee on Youth, 
Trenton, New Jersey, June 1953, pp. 3 f. See also Children in New Jersey 
Juvenile Courts 1952, Trenton, October 1953, pp. 32-36. 
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environment—the Gluecks concluded that the relationship of only one 
third of the parents of the delinquents could be considered good as 
compared to two thirds of the parents of the nondelinquents.* Although 
it is dificult both to match delinquents and nondelinquents for study 
purposes and to establish criteria of marital adjustment, a number of 
other studies support the findings of the Gluecks in this respect. 

But broken homes cannot be understood in relation to delinquency 
unless they are studied in their social context. Martin H. Neumeyer 
notes that ‘a broken home is not an isolated phenomenon,” and that 
“even though the home may not be broken, the family may be disinte- 
grated because of a variety of conditions.’’* Without the existence of 
strong deviation pressures in his social environment, it seems extremely 
doubtful whether the child will become involved in delinquent behavior, 
as Carr has noted.® 

Differential treatment as a factor. ‘There is strong evidence that the 
comparatively high rates of delinquents from broken homes can be 
explained largely in terms of differential treatment of children not only 
by the police but by the juvenile courts. This means that a selective 
factor is constantly involved, since offenders from the stratum of the 
population having the highest incidence of broken families are more 
often brought to the attention of the authorities on an official basis. 

Before any final conclusions can be drawn, however, answers to the 
following questions would need to be found: (1) To what extent are 
children termed “delinquent” after first being brought to the attention 
of the juvenile courts for “neglect’’ and “dependency,” conditions often 
resulting from broken homes? (2) Are children guilty of minor infrac- 
tions of the law more likely to be referred to the juvenile courts because 
of prima facie evidence of lack of parental control, as in the case of the 
prolonged absence of the father? (3) Is there a greater tendency for the 
authorities to release children from unbroken homes with a warning, 
especially in relation to petty property offenses when the father agrees 
to make restitution? (4) What proportion of offenses committed by 
children from the population strata with the lowest ratios of broken 
homes are not reported because of the political influence of their parents? 
(5) To what extent are child offenders from broken homes processed 
officially by the juvenile courts to insure their receiving needed social 


6 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Delinquents in the Making: Paths to 
Prevention (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952). 

7 Martin H. Neumeyer, Juvenile Delinquency in Modera Society (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1949), p. 122. 

8 Lowell J. Carr, Delinquency Control (New York: Harper & Brothers, re- 
vised ed., 1950). 
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services and other benefits of which they may have been deprived at 
home? (6) What proportion of children involved in delinquent be- 
havior who are not apprehended, or whose offenses are undetected, come 
from unbroken homes? 

It is indeed a striking fact that broken homes are largely a lower- 
class phenomenon. In this connection, Hollingshead noted that the 
family cycle “is broken prematurely in the working class about twice as 
frequently as it is in the middle classes” and that family instability “is a 
product of the conditions under which most working-class families 
live.”"® Observing that from 50 to 60 per cent of lower-class family 
groups in the Deep South and Elmtown studies were found to have been 
broken at least once, he suggests that “the very nature of our society 
may be responsible, in large part, for the number, the intensity, and the 
variety of social problems associated with the lower-class.”!° These 
problems include, of course, unemployment, serious illness, and inade- 
quate housing, each of which may affect the stability of family life. 

One of the most important factors in relation to differential treatment 
of lower-class juvenile offenders is racial prejudice and discrimination. 
It is a well-known fact that both delinquency case rates and the ratios of 
broken homes among Negroes in certain urban areas are among the 
highest to be found anywhere. For example, in Philadelphia in 1952 
about 52 per cent of the children reported as delinquent were Negroes, 
with the Negro delinquency rate being nearly four times as high as that 
of white children." In Detroit 45 per cent of all delinquent boys coming 
to the attention of the Youth Bureau in 1953 were Negroes.!? Persons 
most familiar with the many problems facing Negro youth in these 
areas would be among the last to admit that broken homes, of them- 
selves, furnish an adequate explanation of the high delinquency rates of 





Negro children. 

Not only are the conditions under which most Negroes live in our 
largest cities conducive to family disorganization but they tend to breed 
disrespect for law. Negroes usually are forced to live in the worst slums, 
have much difficulty in obtaining suitable employment, and encounter 
strong resistance from many white persons when they try to improve 
their lot and move up the social scale. Negroes often face discrimination 






9 August B. Hollingshead, “Class Differences in Family Stability,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 272:44 f., November 
1950. 

10 Jbid., pp. 45-46. . 

11 Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, 
op. cit., p. 39. 

12 Youth Bureau, Detroit Police, op. cit., p. 11. 
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which they interpret zs a manifestation of lawlessiess as well as a 
flagrant violation of the “American creed.” Since the Negro child, born 
into the “white man’s world,” is never certain of his social role, it is not 
surprising that he sometimes resorts to antisocial behavior when his 
normal channels of self-expression are blocked and the door of oppor- 
tunity is closed to him. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that while known delinquents come 
from structurally broken homes more often than do children representing 
the “nondelinquent” general population, the difference between the 
respective ratios is much less pronounced when groups of delinquents 
and nondelinquents are carefully matched by age, ethnic origin, socio- 
economic status, and other factors. What much of the data on this 
problem seems to mean is that (1) higher rates of delinquency are 
usually found in areas having higher than normal rates of broken homes ; 
(2) higher rates of broken homes are found most often in socially dis- 
organized urban areas where poverty, slum housing, and disrespect for 
law seem prevalent; and (3), in general, both broken homes and delin- 
quent behavior of the type that is officially recorded are more prevalent 
in areas inhabited by lower-class families, especially Negroes. There are 
indications that the higher rates of delinquency among children from 
broken homes can be explained largely in terms of differential treatment 
both by law enforcement and by social agencies and that this is partic- 
ularly the case with respect to Negro children. 








SOCIAL AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
OF RETIRED PERSONS* 


R. GRANN LLOYD 
Savannah State College 


Supporting the interview with a check list composed of semistructured 
questions (response structured, stimulus free), the investigator made a 
study of the personal and social adjustment of 140 retired individuals 
in Orangeburg County, South Carolina—60 males and 80 females. 
These persons represent all the retired Negroes that could be located in 
Orangeburg County over a five-week period by a team of 20 inter- 
viewers. The respondents ranged from 50 to 108 years of age, the 
modal or most frequent age being 72. Of the 140 retired individuals 
cooperating in this study 22 or 15.7 per cent had been to college and 1 
had a master’s degree; 15 or 10.7 per cent of the others attended high 
school; 84 or 60 per cent reported that the extent of their education 
ranged variously from the first through the ninth grade, with the most 
frequent maximum education in this group being the fifth grade; 19 or 
13.6 per cent had no education. 

The 140 individuals involved in this study retired during the 32-year 
period from 1918 to 1950. The 33 or 23.6 per cent that retired in 1950 
were the largest number to retire in any one year; 83 or 59.3 per cent 
retired during the 1940's. Hence, 116 or 82.9 per cent retired during the 
period 1940-50. 

One unexpected revelation of the inquiry was that so few of the 
respondents had planned their retirement. Prevailing economic thought 
favors the systematic removal of older workers from the labor force in 
order to increase the availability of jobs for younger workers. Hence, it 
is surprising to discover that of the 136 individuals responding to the 
inquiry only 26 or 19.1 per cent had made plans to retire, whereas 110 
or 80.9 per cent had not. It is highly possible that the retired individuals 
who made no plans for retirement merely failed to accept the inevi- 
tability of old age until it was upon them. Then, too, it seems that they 
were not only unaware of or indifferent to the changes in human rela- 
tionship with relatives and friends that accompany old age, but failed to 
develop interests and/or avocations to comfort them, occupy their time, 
and give them a feeling of wholesome satisfaction after retirement. Con- 


*This is the first of two reports on a socioeconomic study of retired indi- 
viduals, The second paper will be concerned with the Social and Economic 
Circumstances of Retired Individuals. 
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versely, the few who did not expect to continue working until death 
report that they made plans to retire which included the following: (1) 
saved their money and (2) made plans for other support to supplement 
retirement income, such as acquiring houses to subrent and establishment 
of contacts with public relief agencies with a view toward public 
assistance. 

Only 8 or 5.7 per cent of the respondents in this study retired volun- 
tarily. The findings clearly indicate that the remaining 94.3 per cent 
believed that retirement was forced upon them by circumstances beyond 
their control. This supports and is supported by the negative response 
given by 80.9 per cent of the interviewees to the question “Did you make 
plans to retire?’’ Unquestionably, the overwhelming majority of these 
subjects expected to continue actively in the labor force until death. 
Apparently, that was a virtue in the days of their fathers, and perhaps 
in the days into which they were born, but it is not the philosophy of the 
present. And yet, believing their plight unusual, 50 or 35.7 per cent 
gave poor health as the reason for their retirement, 28 or 20 per cent 
cited poor eyesight as the reason for retirement, 27 or 19.3 per cent 
blamed bad nerves, and 1 said personal prejudice forced retirement. 
Whereas only 26 or 18.6 per cent gave old age alone as the reason for 
retirement, 58 or 41.4 per cent gave old age together with one or more 
of the other factors just mentioned as concomitant reasons. 

Of the 104 retired individuals responding to the question, 39 or 37.5 
per cent reported that economic difficulties constituted their greatest 
problem in making the shift from the labor force to retirement; 30 or 
28.8 per cent said ailing health was their greatest problem upon retiring ; 
17 or 16.3 per cent were beset with varying adjustment problems ; worry 
was the greatest problem irritating 16 or 15.4 per cent; 2 or 1.9 per cent 
were disturbed most by the rural-urban transition that accompanied 
their removal from the labor force. 

It is interesting to observe that 45 or 32.1 per cent of the retired 
individuals involved in this study stated that if they could relive their 
lives, they would live them as they had, and 40 or 28.6 per cent said 
they would change their lives only “a little bit.” On the other hand, 30 
or 21.4 per cent stated that an opportunity to relive their lives would 
result in considerable change in the patterns of their lives, and 25 or 
17.8 per cent indicated they would live their lives altogether differently. 
It is perhaps not without significance to note that, whereas 45 or 32.1 
per cent would relive their lives as they had if given the opportunity, 95 
or 67.8 per cent would seize upon such an opportunity to change the 
pattern of their lives in varying degrees. 
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The “happiest years” in the lives of 54 or 42.5 per cent of those 
involved in this study responding to the question were when their 
“children were young” ; the years of “married life” were happiest for 35 
or 27.6 per cent; the days of their youth when they were carefree were 
happiest for 30 or 23.6 per cent; 5 or 3.9 per cent stated that they have 
been happy all their lives; 2 persons report that they are happier now 
than ever before. In this connection, it is interesting to discover that 62 
or 44.9 per cent of the 138 retired persons responding to the inquiry are 
reportedly “about as happy” now as they were before their retirement; 
28 or 20.3 per cent indicate that they are happier since they retired. On 
the other hand, 33 or 23.9 per cent said they are “somewhat less happy” ; 
and 15 or 10.9 per cent stated that they are “much less happy” since 
retirement. Hence, whereas retirement seems to have adversely affected 
the happiness of 48 or 34.8 per cent, of those answering this particular 
question, such is not the case with 90 or 65.2 per cent of them. 

The church and religion hold more meaning since retirement for 77 
or 57 per cent of those replying than formerly; for 57 or 42.2 per cent 
they hold about the same meaning now as before; only 2 persons say 
that they hold less meaning for them now than formerly. Furthermore, 
72 or 52.6 per cent of the 137 retired persons answering say they never 
worry about death, whereas 28 or 20.4 per cent worry no more now 
than formerly about it. Conversely, 29 or 21.2 per cent indicate that 
they worry somewhat less, and 8 or 5.8 per cent say they worry much 
less now than formerly about death. ‘Thus it seems that at least 80 per 
cent of those involved in this study have made satisfactory adjustment to 
their situations and the possible nearness of death. Indeed, 67 or 48.2 
per cent of the respondents indicate that they would welcome death; 64 
or 46 per cent are indifferent toward death; while only 8 or 5.5 per 
cent actually fear death. 

Another indication of satisfactory adjustment can be seen in the feel- 
ing of 131 or 93.6 per cent of the retired individuals involved that they 
are welcome and liked by their neighbors; only 9 or 6.4 per cent felt 
unwelcome and disliked. Whereas 94 or 67.1 per cent feel that they 
have about as many friends since retirement as before, 37 or 26.4 per 
cent believe they are acquiring more friends; 9 or 6.4 per cent feel they 
have fewer friends since retirement. Furthermore, 81 or 58.7 per cent 
see their friends about as much since retirement as before; 34 or 24.6 
per cent see them more often now; only 23 or 16.7 per cent see their 
friends less since retirement. 
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It is revealing to note that 52 or 38.2 per cent of the 137 retired 
respondents to the question claim dependents ; 84 or 61.8 per cent replied 
in the negative. Of the respondents replying in the affirmative 35 or 
67.3 per cent of them claimed their wives as dependents ; furthermore, a 
total of 20 children and grandchildren were claimed as dependents. It 
was perhaps to be expected that most, if not all, of those involved in 
this study would be in a less advantageous position financially after 
their retirement than formerly. It was not surprising, therefore, that 55 
or 40.1 per cent of the 137 persons answering report that they are in 
worse position now than they were ten years before retirement; 43 or 
31.4 per cent feel that their position now is about the same as before; 
39 or 28.5 per cent feel they are in a better position now than ten years 
prior to retirement. Although 40.1 per cent reported that they are in a 
worse position now than they were ten years before their retirement, 55.3 
per cent indicate that they have not had to alter their level of living since 
retirement because of low income or lack of income. On the other hand, 
44.7 per cent report that the low income or lack of income accompanying 
their retirement has deprived them of necessities, insurance, home re- 
pairs, social activities, and many other things including the loss of home 
ownership and the inability to pay church dues. Nevertheless, 66.7 per 
cent of the respondents feel assured of permanent security. 

The 140 retired persons cooperating in this study indicate that their 
major hobbies, interests, and activities—given in the order of decreasing 
frequency are—gardening and farming, the church, sewing, reading, 
social activities and recreation, hunting and fishing, singing, talking, 
preaching, cooking, housewifery, bricklaying, radio listening, and relaxa- 
tion. 

Relative to the future, 68.9 per cent of these retired persons had no 
plans for the future; 11.2 per cent plan to “live for good” for the 
remainder of their lives; the future plans of others include visiting their 
children and relatives, finding remunerative work, repairing their homes, 
raising chickens, and assisting children through college. 


RECAPITULATION 


If the findings of this study have been presented with reasonable 
accuracy, some degree of intuitive insight, and a fair degree of per- 
spicacity, the presentment will carry with it self-revealing implications 
and self-evident conclusions. However, restatement of several of the 
major findings seems appropriate. 
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1. In order of decreasing frequency, the greatest problems associated 
with the shift from the labor force to retisement are economic difficulties, 
ailing health, varying adjustment difficulties including worry, and rural- 
urban transition. 

2. Whereas, if given the opportunity, 32.1 per cent of the respond- 
ents would relive their lives as they had, 67.8 per cent would seize upon 
such an opportunity to change the pattern of their lives in varying 
degrees. 

3. Retirement seems to have adversely affected the happiness of only 
34.8 per cent of those responding to the inquiry, in contrast to the 65.2 
per cent who report just the opposite. 

4. At least 80 per cent of those involved in this study seem to have 
made satisfactory adjustment to their situation and the possible nearness 
of death. Incidentally, it might be significant to note that 80.1 per cent 
have no real plans for the future. 

5. Positive indication of favorable adjustment is revealed in the 
feelings of the cooperating retired persons relative to their neighbors 
and friends—93.6 per cent feel welcome and liked by their neighbors; 
93.5 per cent feel that they have as many or more friends now than be- 
fore retirement; 83.3 per cent see their friends as often or more often 
now than before retirement. 

6. A substantial majority of the participants in the study responding 
to the inquiry—66.7 per cent—feel assured of permanent security. 

7. Although most of the retired persons involved in this study made 
no plans to retire, practically ail of them have developed hobbies, 
interests, and activities providing varying degrees of physical, mental, 
and emotional outlets. 

8. Most of the persons involved in this study have made favorable 
social and personal adjustments to their retirement. 

















A METRIC MEASUREMENT 
OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


DAVID YAUKEY 
University of Washington 

The researcher tangling with the problem of measuring occupational 
status faces a series of problems of definition and method. Some of these 
are theoretical problems that are created by the very fertility of the 
present work on stratification. Other problems are merely products of 
the paucity of measurement techniques for the researcher to use, after 
he has assumed a theoretical pose. Several recent publications have ably 
summarized the theoretical complex surrounding occupational status, but 
the present article is not intended to supplement them. This article, 
rather, is to be wholly concerned with presenting one technique of 
measurement, for those researchers who take the theoretical position 
appropriate to its use. 

The technique was developed for a specific task—the metric measure- 
ment of occupational status, using prestige assignments given by a 
specific referent group. The innovation of the technique is its approach 
toward a metric or continuous variable, rather than a ranked or discrete 
variable, thus promising the researcher new degrees of freedom in his 
statistical analysis. 

In the current complex and prolific field of social stratification re- 
search, it is necessary to specify for what a technique is intended and for 
what it is not. Using the classification of Harold Pfautz’s exhaustive 
survey of the studies in stratification, this technique is aimed, not at 
defining class lines, but at placing individuals on a status continuum. 
Using Paul Hatt’s analytical framework,? it approaches the classificatory 
rather than the substantive aspects of stratification, the distribution of 
individuals in terms of status rather than the involvement of these 
individuals in roles in the community economic and social orders. More- 
over, it limits its basis for classification to occupational status, rather 
than combining multiple criteria such as does Warner’s “Index of Status 
Characteristics.’’* In short, this technique is submitted to the “many 
research workers (who) have avoided the problems connected with the 


1 H. W. Pfautz, “The Current Literature on Social Stratification: Critique 
and Bibliography,” American Journal of Sociology, LVIII: 391 ff., January 1953. 
2 P. K. Hatt, “Stratification in the Mass Society,” American Sociological 
Review, 15: 216-22, April 1950. 
8 W. L. Warner, Meeker, and Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Stratford Press, 1949). 
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term ‘class’ and dealt only with that of status, conceived in terms of a 
continuum,” and in recognition that “when it comes to studies employing 
a single criterion of status, occupation takes the lead.’’4 

The technique of measurement uses Hatt’s® rationale: “All prestige 
studies of occupation rest upon the same essential assumption that. . 
prestige is estimable and that it lies in the opinions of others rather than 
in the occupation itself or in any specific rewards attached to that posi- 
tion.” Accordingly, the technique passes over reference to occupational 
duties, prerequisites, or rewards as only approximations of what it is 
to measure: the prestige assigned by members of a given group to given 


occupations. 
The idea of referring to a specific group of judges for direct status 
assignments is, of course, not new. Particularly in the educational field 


this approach has long been used.“ The technique almost universally 
employed, however, has been that of ranking, with consequent limita- 
tions on the statistical manipulability of the resulting data. And for a 
long period the fixation on obtaining a nation-wide applicability for an 
occupational status hierarchy froze researchers‘ to the stability of the 
results offered by ranking, and made precision and manipulability of 
measurements a secondary matter. 

North and Hatt,* while on this same general tack, did come forth 
with an innovation in 1947. Their national sample was asked their 
“personal opinion” of the “general standing” of ninety occupations; 
they responded by choosing, for each occupation, one of five categories 
of response, characterized as “excellent,” “good,” “average,” “somewhat 
below average,” and “poor.’’ In addition to using these response dis- 
tributions as a basis for ranking the occupations, however, North and 
Hatt assigned arbitrary weights to the different response categories and 
mathematically derived “average prestige scores,” ranging from 20 to 
100. 


ee 9 66 7 4c 


+ Pfautz, op. cit. 

5 Hatt, “Occupation and Social Stratification,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LV: 533-43, May 1950. 

6 G. S. Counts, “The Relative Social Status of Occupations,” School Review, 
1925; M. E. Deeg and D. G. Patterson, “Changes in Social Status of Occupa- 
tions,” Occupations, 25: 205-08, January 1947; M. K. Welch, “Ranking of Occu- 
pations on the Basis of Social Status,” Occupations, 27: 237-41, January 1949. 

7 E. S. Bogardus, “Occupational Distance,” Sociology and Social Research, 
13: 73-81; C. W. Hall, “Social Prestige Values of a Selected Group of Occupa- 
tions,” Psychological Bulletin, 35: 696 (abstract). 

8 Hatt, Public Opinion Quarterly, 11: 658, 1947-48; C. C. North and P. K. 
Hatt, “Jobs and Occupation: A Popular Evaluation,” in L. Wilson and W. A. 
Kolb, Sociological Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 1949), 
pp. 464-73. 
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The technique presented in the present paper is a variation of North 
and Hatt’s technique for deriving average prestige scores. Rather than 
using arbitrary weights for each response category, it empirically derives 
weights by use of the model of the normal curve. It avoids North and 
Hatt’s assumption that the response categories are equidistant on a 
status continuum and replaces that with other assumptions perhaps 
more easily met. 


THE PROCEDURE 


The procedure for deriving the metric is borrowed from the psycho- 
metricians and uses their customary model of the normal distribution. 
It is assumed (1) that all occupational status assignments by the judg- 
ing population should theoretically form a normal distribution and (2) 
that, to the extent that they do not, they should be corrected to fit this 
model. 

Now it is obvious that there are theoretical cases in which these as- 
sumptions are not warranted. The most obvious one is the study in 
which only a segment of the possible range of occupations is being 
rated, e.g., only the professions. Another case might be that in which 
the raters come from some limited and/or extreme segment of the status 
hierarchy, and might therefore tend to “telescope” their status assign- 
ments of the occupations far from their own statuswise. The justifica- 
tion for use of the normal distribution model would have to be eval- 
uated anew for any particular research design. 

In the case where an unrestricted sample of judges assign status 
ratings to an unrestricted sample of occupations, however, there seems 
to be a good basis for using the model of the normal curve for their 
compiled ratings, for assuming that deviations from this model are 
due to errors of measurement, and for pressing the ratings to fit the 
model as a basis for deriving a metric of occupational status. 

The steps for deriving the metric are as follows: 

1. Request the judges to rate each presented occupation on a con- 
tinuum of status. Hatt achieved this by asking raters to select one of 
five verbal statements for each occupation, the statements describing 
statuses from “excellent” to “poor.” Another procedure would be to use 
a visual continuum ranging from “highest” to “lowest” and to ask the 
rater to check the appropriate category on the continuum for each 
occupation. The factors to consider in choice of procedure at this point 
would be ease of administration and limits of discrimination on the 
part of the raters. 
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2. Compile all ratings by all judges of all occupations into one 
master distribution, using the status continuum employed in Step 1 
as the base. At this point, the researcher can evaluate to some extent his 
justification for using the normal distribution model; for instance, if 
the resulting master distribution has an extremely skewed or bimodal 
shape, he might well reinspect his design to see whether this can be 
attributed merely to his technique of measurement or whether it could 
be due to some other aspect of the research design which makes the 
normal distribution model unusable. In practice, some deviation from 
perfect normal curve is usually found; Hatt, using a national sample 
of the total population and a whole range of occupations, found a slight 
skewness toward the high status ratings. 

3. (a) Compute the proportion of all responses falling into each 
status response category. This is done by dividing the number of re- 
sponses in the given category by the total number of all responses. (b) 
Using these proportions, and referring to a normal probability table, 
determine the ordinates of the normal curve at the dividing lines be- 
tween the response categories. (c) Compute the standard score value of 
each response category. Let P’s represent proportions of responses falling 
into response categories, let Y’s represent ordinates of the normal curve 
at the dividing lines between the response categories, and employ the 
formula Y,-Y, over P-P, to find each standard score value. 

We shall not burden this exposition with a full description of the 
mathematical procedure for this step. Such an exposition is given by 
Guilford,® as well as possible alternatives to this particular technique. 

The purpose of this step, in so many words, is to find what the raters 
“really” meant when they checked each response category. Assuming that 
their “true” ratings described a normal curve, we use the normal curve 
as the basis for correcting the raw ratings for the supposed error in 
measurement. We end up with a standard score value for each response 
category which tells us that when the average rater checked that response 
category, he “really’’ meant to assign the occupation under consideration 
a status the determined number of standard deviation units above or 
below the mean of all statuses. 

It should be noted here that the derived standard score values for the 
response categories naturally include both positive and negative numbers, 
since they refer to deviations in either direction from the mean of status 
assignments. In order to avoid arithmetical errors in future computations, 


9 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1936), Chap. VII. 
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it is suggested that the values all be converted to positive numbers by 
the procedure of adding a constant positive number. This is mathe- 
matically justified, since it is only with the relative positions of the 
categories that we are concerned. 

4. Find the metric status value for each occupation. Determine how 
many respondents rated the occupation as in each of the response cate- 
gories. Using the above-derived standard score values for each response 
category, determine the mean status assigned the occupation. 

The crucial difference between this and other techniques is in Step 3. 
It is there that we make the adjustment in the ratings which gives our 
justification for saying that a status assignment of 2 represents twice as 
much prestige as does a status assignment of 1, and not merely more 
prestige, for this particular group of judges. It is this knowledge that 
allows us to compute means in Step 4 and to treat resulting occupational 
statuses as a continuous variable in subsequent statistical analysis. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE STUDY 


The specific study in whose context the technique was developed is 
not the focus of interest in this paper. It is presented here as the most 
useful framework for exposing the technique, the kind of study design 
for which it might be applicable, the operations involved in its use, and 
the kind of analyses made possible. (It is hoped that the limitations of 
the specific study—such as the small N of the sample—will not distract 
the reader’s critical attention from the methodology. ) 

Statement of the problem. The center of interest of the study was the 
expected vertical occupational mobility of male students at the State 
College of Washington. It was interested in the relationship between 
occupational status background (as represented by fathers’ occupational 
statuses) and students’ occupational status aspirations or expectations. 
Three variables were involved: (1) fathers’ occupational statuses, (2) 
students’ expected occupational statuses immediately upon graduation 
from college, and (3) students’ expected occupational statuses at the 
height of their vocational careers. The general hypothesis was that there 
was a relationship between fathers’ occupational statuses and students’ 
expected occupational statuses, both immediate and eventual; more 
specific hypotheses were (1) that students expected to achieve higher 
occupational statuses than their fathers had yet achieved and (2) that 
the occupational status levels which students expected to reach were 
positively related to their fathers’ occupational status levels. 
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1. Under each listed occupational grouping, a horizontal scale with 
five segments was shown, in order to represent a continuum of occupa- 
tional status; the directions were to place a check on the scale category 
for each occupational grouping representing the subject’s opinion of the 
social status of that occupation. (Rating scale questionnaires were sent 
to all 50 students in the sample; 36 of them completed the rating. ) 

2. All status reports for all occupations by all respondents were 
compiled into one master distribution, using as the base the rating scale 
which had been applied to each occupation in the questionnaire. 

3. (a) The proportion of all reports falling into each of the five 
response categories from “lowest” to “highest” was computed. The 
resulting proportions were .09, .20, .29, .30, .12. (b) Through the use 
of these proportions and with reference to a normal probability table, 
the ordinates or the normal curve at the dividing lines between the 
response categories were found to run from 0 to .16, .34, .39, .20, to 0. 
(c) The standard score value for each response category was found to 
be -1.81, -.90, -.16, +.64, -+-1.67 respectively. To ease future arithmetic 
work, the constant 2 was added to all scale values, thus arriving at the 
“converted scale values” of .19, 1.10, 1.84, 2.64, 3.67 respectively. 

Method. The population was comprised of all 1,028 college seniors 
who were to graduate from the State College of Washington in June of 
1950. The sample numbered 50 and was drawn by random numbers 
from an alphabetical list of the population. 

The study design required gathering of two sets of data: (1) the 
occupations of the sample students’ fathers and the occupational expecta- 
tions of the students and (2) data for the purpose of assigning statuses 
to all occupations mentioned. 

The first set of data was obtained in personal interviews with the 
sample students. They were asked to give (1) their immediate expecta- 
tions (“What jobs might you hold during the first couple of years after 
you graduate?”), (2) their eventual expectations (“What occupation 
are you most likely to have as a final one before you think seriously of 
retiring?”’), (3) their fathers’ occupations. 

The second set of data, the status assignments, was obtained from 
the same sample from which the occupational reports had been obtained. 
The technique for gathering the status assignments was a mailed set 
of ratings scales. The final questionnaire included 59 occupational 
groupings and subsumed every occupation mentioned by the sample as 
belonging to a father or as an immediate or eventual expectation of a 
student. 
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From here, we went through the four steps for deriving a status 
metric, outlined above: 

4. Having derived a converted score value for each response category, 
the next step was to use these values in determining the status of each 
occupation. This was done by computing the mean of the 36 reports for: 
each occupation, using the converted score value for the category of each 
report. The statuses of the occupations logically ranged from .19 to 
3.67. 

In this specific study, a final preparatory step was to determine the 
three scores for each of the 50 sample students: his father’s occupational 
status, his immediately expected occupational status, and his eventually 
expected occupational status. 

Treating these three sets of occupational statuses as continuous vari- 
ables, we were able to employ a variety of statistical techniques in testing 
our hypotheses. The hypothesis of expected rise in occupational status by 
students was tested by comparisons among the means of the three vari- 
ables. The hypothesis of correlation between fathers’ statuses and stu- 
dents’ expectation was tested by use of scatter diagrams, regression lines, 
and Pearsonian r; methods of curvilinear correlation were not used, but 
only because of the small size of the sample. 

Conclusion. The technique presented offers justification for treating 
occupational status assignments as a metric. It is applicable only in cases 
where the assumption of a normal distribution of status assignments is 
tenable. Where it is used, it results in a variable which can be treated 
as continuous rather than discrete, cardinal rather than ordinal, and 
thus opens the door for the employment of a more fully developed body 
of statistical techniques of analysis. 

The technique, however, is not an answer to all the problems of 
measurement of occupational status, much less of social class. In the 
first place, it limits itself to the task of measuring occupational status as 
defined by the assignments of a specific population. In the second place, 
even in this task it contributes nothing to the choice of judging group, 
the definition of occupational status families and situses, or the increasing 
of discrimination and consensus in status assignments. These and other 
problems are being attacked by the currently intensive research in the 
field of stratification. It is hoped that the technique presented will be a 
useful tool in this work. 








AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCALABILITY 
OF CHURCH ORTHODOXY 


GLENN M. VERNON 
Central Michigan College of Education 


Religion can be viewed as a social institution. As such, it can be 
defined as a “set of folkways and mores that center in the achievement 
of some human end or purpose,’’' as established forms or conditions of 
procedure,” or as certain norms by which the behavior of individuals is 
channelized in pursuit of a common purpose or a complex of purposes. 
The degree to which a culturally established institution is effective in 
channeling the behavior of individuals is related to the extent of accept- 
ance or rejection of the institutional norms. This attitudinal element is 
implied in the term orthodoxy. With reference to religion, an individual 
is orthodox to the extent that the institutional norms find expression in 
his behavior. As thus defined, orthodoxy would include two types of 
behavior: (1) overt behavior such as attendance at church meetings 
and (2) covert behavior such as acceptance of church dogma. Thus with 
reference to any religious denomination, the members may vary in the 
degree to which they feel compelled to conform to or evade the struc- 
tural pattern of their church. It is probable also that with reference to 
any particular denomination, individuals are found along a continuum of 
orthodoxy in consequence of certain personal background factors. The 
study reported in this paper was an attempt to determine whether church 
orthodoxy as thus defined was amenable to unidimensional scaling, 
utilizing the Guttman Scalogram Technique.* 

The religious denomination studied was the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, the particular universe of study being the mem- 
bers of this church residing within a given ward‘ in Idaho. According 
to the church leaders of this ward, the adult® membership was 211. Data 
were secured on 194 of these. The pretest universe of study was 56 
members of the Moscow, Idaho, ward. 


1 Robert L, Sutherland, Julian L. Woodward, and Milton A. Maxwell, 
Introductory Sociology (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952), pp. 26-27. 

2 R. M. Maclver and Charles H. Page, Society, An Introductory Analysis 
(New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1949), p. 15. 

3 See Samuel A. Stouffer ef al., Studies in Social Psychology in World War 
II (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), Vol. IV 

4 Name used by this church to designate a local congregation. 

5 Defined as being 18 years of age or over. 

6 Eight could not be contacted for one reason or another, and nine others 
were contacted but declined to complete the questionnaire. 
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An anonymous questionnaire was utilized for data collection. It was 
personally presented to the respondents, who completed it while the 
interviewer waited. Items included were selected from the pretest 
questionnaire, which contained 36 items concerning both covert and 
overt behavior. Analysis of the pretest data revealed 12 items which 
scaled with a coefficient of reproducibility of .91.7 The formal hypoth- 
esis considered in the study was as follows: The universe of study 
would be found to be scalable along a continuum defined by the 12 items 
selected by the pretest. 

The items thus utilized are: 

1. Do you usually attend Sacrament meeting? 
weekly every 2 weeks monthly on special occasions never 
2. If you live with your family, do you participate in family prayer? 
(Do not confuse with a blessing on the food. ) 
daily weekly monthly irregularly never not live with 
family 
3. Do you break the Word of Wisdom with reference to coffee or 
tea, beer or stronger alcoholic beverages, or tobacco? 
regularly occasionally rarely never 
4. Testimony meetings are enjoyable meetings to attend. 
Strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
5. Following the teachings of the church will help one get ahead 
financially. 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
6. During the year 1952 did you 
pay a full tithe? payapart tithe? pay no tithing? 
7. The church possesses divine authority. 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
8. The financial contributions asked by the church are too high. 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
9. It would be desirable if the bishops could receive a salary for their 
church work and therefore devote full time to church work. 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
10. Do you agree with the present stand of the church on the Word 
of Wisdom? 
yes undecided no 
11. Do you agree with the present stand of the church on the youth 
program? 
yes undecided no 
7 Analysis of other items from this group of 36 also suggested amenability 


to Guttman scaling. However, this study was restricted to but the 12 items here 
reported. 
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12. The present General Authorities are inspired in their decisions 
with reference to church matters. 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

For scaling purposes the most positive alternative for items 1, 4, 5, 7, 
9,8 10, and 12 was dichotomized from the other alternatives. Dichot- 
omization of items 2, 6, 8, and 11 separated the two most positive alter- 
natives from all other alternatives; while with reference to item 3 the 
dichotomization line was drawn to separate alternatives 1, 2, and 3 from 
alternative 4, with item 4 being the most positive one. Using this dichot- 
omization, the items were found to be scalable with a coefficient of re- 
producibility of .89. 

It should be pointed out that by this procedure the concept of ortho- 
doxy has acquired a precise definition in terms of the scale items, and 
the findings must be evaluated accordingly. 

It should be pointed out that by this procedure the concept of ortho- 
doxy has acquired a precise definition in terms of the scale items, and 
the findings must be evaluated accordingly. 

The utility of scales such as this might be manifold. It would be 
possible, for instance, for the social scientist to divide a universe of study 
into, say, three groups—extremely orthodox, extremely unorthodox, and 
those in between, and then study these groups to see if significant differ- 
ences along income, educational, or occupational lines obtained.® Such 
tools might also prove to be useful in the selection of employees for 
church-related institutions, or they might prove to be valuable to the 
church leader in helping him to determine which members of his con- 
gregation could be expected to give him support in church projects— 
financial or otherwise. They might also help him to anticipate the in- 
fluence that an influx of, say, unskilled workmen into his community 
would have upon his congregation. For the social planner, such scales 
might prove to be helpful in a determination of the strength of religious 
conviction which might be counted on to work in his favor or against 
him. 

From a somewhat different perspective, the scale may be interpreted 
as defining at one extreme an ideal type designated as the extremely 
orthodox individual. This would permit an analysis of the variation from 


8 In the case of item 9 the most positive alternative is “strongly disagree.” 

9 The scale here reported has already been utilized for this purpose. See 
Glenn M. Vernon, An Inquiry into the Scalability of Church Orthodoxy, un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, 
1953. 
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the ideal type peculiar to specific individuals. The extremely orthodox 
person in the Lewiston Ward would be characterized by the following 
configuration : 
Attends Sacrament meeting every week. 
Participates in family prayer at least every week. 
Does not regularly break the health code of the church. 
Pays at least a part tithe to the church. 
Agrees with the present stand of the church on the Word of 
Wisdom (the health code of the church). 
Agrees with or is undecided about the youth program of the 
church. 
Strongly agrees that testimony meetings are enjoyable meetings to 
attend. 
Strongly agrees that following the teachings of the church will 
help one get ahead financially. 
Strongly agrees that the church does possess divine authority. 
Strongly agrees that the present General Authorities of the church 
are inspired in their decisions with reference to church matters. 
Disagrees that the financial contributions of the church are too 
high. 
Strongly disagrees that the bishops should receive a salary for 
their church work. 

Individuals having all of the above characteristics are not numerous; 
most of them would fall short of this ideal type. Such a tool as the 
Church Orthodoxy Scale permits of the ranking of individuals in terms 
of this ideal type. Thus, the degree to which an individual is or is not 
extremely orthodox, or is or is not a “churchman,” to use Cuber’s 
term,'° can be objectively determined. 

While the scale here described applies only to the universe of study 

_ from which it was derived, the results obtained suggest the possibility of 
deriving other scales for measuring orthodoxy in other religious institu- 
tional contexts. 

10 John F. Cuber, “Marginal Church Participants,” in Logan Wilson and 


William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1949), pp. 674-77. 





SOCIAL CHANGE IN EGYPT 


EMORY S, BOGARDUS 
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Egypt is one of the oldest of civilizations, and yet it has deep-seated 
problems of poverty, illiteracy, disease, population pressure, not to 
mention political difficulties. It has one of the most useful rivers of the 
world, and yet it is said that 85 per cent of the waters of the Nile are 
allowed to flow into the sea. It has an exceedingly fertile Delta and 
thousands of square miles of reclaimable deserts. The peasant farmers, 
numbering perhaps 15 million out of 23 million people, have one of the 
highest birth rates in the world, with 35 per cent of the children dying 
before reaching the age of 5 and the life expectancy of the average 
peasant being about 30-35 years. It has what is considered a healthy 
climate, and yet 80 to 85 per cent of the peasants suffer from parasitic 
diseases and chronic debilitation of energy. With large regions unin- 
habited, the density of the rural population in the Delta reaches up to 
700 per square mile; 15 millions of people live in an area one half the 
size of South Carolina. While the population of Egypt increased from 7 
million in 1850 to 21 million in 1950 (200 per cent), the cultivated lands 
increased from about 5 million in 1850 to only 6% million (about 33 per 
cent) in 1950. Under the direction of the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, “an evaluation of health and sanitation 
in Egyptian villages” has been made in recent years. Dr. Weir concludes 
that “in general the village population is one with an extremely low 
economic status, with a low but improving literacy rate, and with a 
pressing need for social and community development.””! 

Social change of the modern constructive type in Egypt might be 
dated from the movement that led to the establishment of the Parlia- 
ment in 1923. Parliamentary developments reflected the urge among 
some of the leaders for a more democratic way of life in Egypt. This 
movement also had its roots among the fellahin, who though illiterate 
had a feeling that they needed larger opportunities. Some of them began 
to grow restless and sought improvements in their living conditions. 

The staffs of the 160 social centers (1954) are working valiantly to 
combat three enemies of Egypt, namely, poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 
Where antibiotics and other health measures have been introduced, a 


1 John M. Weir, “An Evaluation of Health and Sanitation in Eygptian 
Villages,” The Journal of the Egyptian Public Health Association, 27: 3, 1952. 
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noticeable decrease in death rates has been reported. At the same time, 
however, there has not been a corresponding decrease in the birth rate, 
and hence a net increase in population occurs. Thus, the population 
pressure problem becomes more serious. 

The social center movement. A notable constructive step was taken 
in 1939 with the establishing of the Ministry of Social Affairs. It pro- 
ceeded rather promptly to inaugurate a number of activities that would 
benefit the millions of fellahin. By 1941 it had set up 5 social welfare 
centers in the Delta and 60 agricultural cooperatives, inaugurated 
housing plans, tackled the labor question, begun work on a social 
security system, established preliminary urban social services, and set 
forth an adult education procedure which was to include mobile popular 
theaters, cinema units, radio programs, lectures, folk songs, scouting, 
and publications.” 

The activities of the social center may be classified under a twofold 
heading, social service and health service. In both, Egyptian women play 
a large role.* Both have a substantial educational value. Each social 
center usually functions for a small number of villages located near one 
another. The need is for several thousand of the social centers.* 

While the social center movement is making headway in improving 
heultii conditions, it has not yet been able to do much in combating the 
increase in population pressure.” Some help will come from a distribution 
of 600,000 acres (from the land reform measure) of land in the next 
5 years to 150,000 families. It is planned to create an equal acreage to 
be made available in land reclamation (as distinguished from land re- 
distribution) through the building of new dams and irrigatior: canals. 

Another possible source of relief involves adult education through the 
health services of the social centers, namely, birth control education and 
planned parenthood instructions. Such procedures if put into general 
effect would relieve population pressure. These measures together with 
economic advance may enable a substantial percentage of the people to 
move up into the middle class and thus bring the birth rate to a level 
appropriate to food supply conditions. But Islam, to which 85 per cent 
of the population of Egypt subscribe, does not foster a program of birth 
control. Dr. Hamed Ammar of Ibrahim University, Cairo, is authority 


2 Social Welfare in Egypt (Cairo: Ministry of Social Affairs, 1950), pp. 
9, 11, 41-60, 109-18. 

3 A. Hussein, “Role of Women in Social Reform in Egypt,” Middle East 
Journal, 7: 440 f. 

t Interview with Miss Serria Enan of Cairo, who has worked for a number 
of years on the staff of a social center in the Delta region of Egypt. 

5 Interview with Miss Ensaf El Masri of Cairo. 
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for the statement that “there is no policy of any kind for limiting birth, 
either by spacing it out or by practicing birth control,’ which in the 
modern sense, he says, is “unheard of, and in any case it is considered 
as a religious sin, and deemed an interference with God’s creation.”® 
However, some change is occurring even in this tradition-bound field, 
for he cites a report “that the Grand Mufti of Egypt recently issued a 
‘fatwa’ permitting the use of contraceptives and sanctioning abortion 
before the fourth month, that is, ‘before the child is gifted with a soul.’ ” 

Under the procedure of complete surrender to the will of Allah, the 
individual loses any desire to change conditions on his own initiative. In 
fact, such action would be sacrilegious, for whatever happens, happens 
because it is the will of Allah. If many children are born, they are born 
because it is the will of Allah. In Islam, “the secular is also the reli- 
gious,” and everything that occurs is a religious happening; even social 
change is an aspect of Allah’s will. A definite urge to effect social change 
in Moslem countries and among some Moslem leaders’ is developing. 

Cooperatives. The cooperative movement in Egypt can be traced 
back to 1908. The first cooperative legislation occurred in 1923 when a 
Cooperative Department was set up in the Ministry of Agriculture.® 
The law of 1944 extended the activities beneficial to the cooperative 
societies. By January 1949, the number of cooperative societies had 
passed the 2,000 mark. Of these, 1,600 plus were agricultural coopera- 
tives and about 350 were distinctly consumer cooperatives. 

Under the Agrarian Decree Law of September 1952, all farmers in 
each village who receive expropriated land up to and including five 
feddan are to be formed into a cooperative. This compulsory feature 
runs counter to the Rochdale Principles,® but it is advocated because 
most of the fellahin are not ready to assume the responsibility for con- 
ducting cooperative business. Through the Ministry of Social Service, 
supervisors will be furnished for the village cooperatives. When a given 
cooperative develops competent leadership, the control of it is to pass to 
its membership. It is believed that when the members experience the 
benefits to be derived from a cooperative society, they will participate 
voluntarily, and that the compulsory rule will no longer be needed. 


6 Growing Up in an Egyptian Village (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1954), p. 97. 

7 A point that is well supported in the concluding chapter of F. W. Fernau, 
Moslems on the March (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1954). 

8 The Cooperative Movement in Egypt (Cairo: Ministry of Social Affairs, 
1950), p. 7. 

9 E. S. Bogardus, Principles of Cooperation (Chicago: The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1952), pp. 18-20. 
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Through the help of government agencies the cooperative societies are 
to receive loans of money, to receive seeds, fertilizer, livestock, agri- 
cultural machinery, to organize the cultivation of the land efficiently, 
and to sell the principal crops for the members. 

The International Labor Organization (Geneva) reports that it is 
sending an English expert “to help in developing a national wholesale 
organization embracing all registered cooperative societies in Egypt.” 
This national organization will “service more than 2,000 existing 
societies, having a total membership of 200,000 members and a volume 
of business of 13,000,000 pounds.” It will maintain 17 warehouse 
centers distributed throughout the country. The ILO is also sending two 
experts on cooperative banking to Egypt.'° 

If conducted democratically, according to the Rochdale Principles, 
the cooperatives could greatly increase the number of small holders of 
property, arouse a middle-class spirit, and thus meet a real need in 
Egypt, which has been noted for a very small class of the rich and 
millions of the very poor. The cooperatives could play a large role in 
getting rid of “the agricultural feudalism upon which both political and 
economic feudalism was based,”! and in establishing a free society. 

By working together in a cooperative society, the fellahin have the 
opportunity not only to learn the techniques of cooperation, but to 
acquire the spirit that underlies the principles of cooperation. Moreover, 
they learn some of the elementary principles of democracy. They learn 
how to act cooperatively in behalf both of their own interest and of the 
general welfare, and thus become indispensable citizens in a constitu- 
tional republic, when it comes. 

No government can be stable in Egypt unless the present very small 
middle class is greatly enlarged. Any nation of the extreme rich and of 
the extreme poor will have two extreme sets of viewpoints that are 
likely to clash and end in widespread destruction of lives and properties. 

Even under favorable circumstances, it will take several years of 
education before the fifteen or more millions of fellahin, or peasant 
farmers, can consider dispassionately the problems of government and 
operate calmly and thoughtfully the machinery of political democracy.!? 
Under present conditions of illiteracy and the activities of radicals both 
of the right and of the left, crowd psychology could easily turn a heated 
political campaign first into a rational outburst distorting the truth and 


10 JLO News, February 1955, p. 4. 

11 Sayed Marii, “Agrarian Reform in Egypt,” International Journal of 
Labor Review, LXIX: 150. 

12 R. Nolte, “Egypt in Transition,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 33:2. 
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then into riots, bloodshed, and civil strife. To move rapidly in the 
direction of democracy would give untrained people power that could 
be used destructively. 

Land reform. An idea of the seriousness of the land situation may be 
seen from the fact that according to recent statistics, 2,568,816 small 
holders own 2,091,486 acres of land, or an average of four fifths of an 
acre each.'® The Decree Law of September 1952 is claimed as a means 
of meeting some of the land needs of the fellahin. According to it, no 
landowner can hold more than 200 feddan (a feddan equals 1.038 
acres), and no family more than 300 feddan. Since each acre, particu- 
larly in the Delta region, is estimated to produce four or five times as 
much foodstuffs per acre as is raised, for example, in England, the 
maximum ownership of 300 feddan may be viewed as being the equiv- 
alent of 1,200 to 1,500 acres of cultivated land. The expropriated 
land'* is to be paid for by the government over a period of thirty years. 
In turn, the fellahin are to pay the government for their new lands over 
a similar period of time.!® 

The Agrarian Law has been criticized because it breaks up large 
estates into small acreages and thus prevents the development of mech- 
anized farming. Others think that the maximum of land to be owned 
by one family of the rich should have been not more than 50 to 75 
feddan, and that instead of 600,000 acres being distributable among the 
fellahin, 800,000 or 900,000 feddan would thus be available. There is 
no question but that land reform has been needed in Egypt; it is to be 
hoped that the best method will ultimately be found.1® The law of 1952 
is also criticized because it provides for large changes before the fellahin 
are ready for them. However, it does give a period of five years for its 
completion and hence for putting into operation extensive adult educa- 
tion procedures. It is criticized too because it breaks up large estates 
into small parcels of land and hence hinders the rise of mechanized 
farming. This problem is real but may be met in part if the small-scale 
farmers can organize cooperatively and cultivate several small farms in 
a large-scale way.'* 

Conclusions. Social change is likely to come about in Egypt slowly, 
as a rule, for a number of reasons. (1) When things have been 


13 Marii, of. cit., p. 141. 

14 Expropriation is to be distinguished from confiscation, for in the first 
case the land is paid for, but not in the second instance. 

15 Marii, of. cit., p. 147. 

16 Cf. Doreen Warriner, “Land Reform in Egypt,” International Affairs, 
29: 1 ff. 

17 See Hassan Abo El Sooud, “General Aspects of Land Reform in Egypt,” 
Alpha Kappa Deltan, XXV: 19-31. 
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done in a certain way for a thousand years, “they will not be changed 
very readily.”'* The force of habit and of tradition is difficult to over- 
come. (2) New ways of doing things are likely to be viewed as foreign, 
and “anything that is foreign is likely to be unacceptable.”!® Even a 
“model village’ with all its sanitary and modern conveniences may 
be judged as “foreign,” and as such it is something that may be rejected. 
(3) Political tensions and strife tend to sidetrack constructive social 
change. Egypt has more than her share of internal political strife at the 
present time. (4) When illiteracy is widespread, demagogues may play 
on the feelings of the people and turn them against needed social change. 
Despite slowness of change in Egypt, a number of factors are working 
in that direction. (1) Plans are under way for the building up of cer- 
tain bases of constructive change, such as the development of industries, 
so that Egypt may become an industrial as well as an agricultural na- 
tion. Steel, paper, and oil refinery plants are being developed. Although 
lack of capital makes it difficult to establish industries, yet substantial 
beginnings are being made. They will bring serious problems in their 
wake, such as increased housing needs and labor-management conflicts. 
(2) There are signs that the fellahin are doing some thinking for them- 
selves, and that a small, but increasing number are reading newspapers, 
listening to radio programs, and attending European-made motion 
pictures. The Fellah Department of the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
established in 1939 to study the problems of the fellahin, to raise their 
standards of living, and to educate them “in their need for reform,” 
can contribute considerably to social progress. (3) A limited number of 
Moslem leaders who are receiving a part of their education in Western 
European countries are bringing back new social ideas. Since the fellahin 
respond to the injunctions of their Moslem leaders readily, the latter 
are in a strategic position to effect social change. (4) Democratic prog- 
ress will accompany the re-establishment of a parliamentary system. 
The new public school units that are being built each year, the addi- 
tional social centers, and the strengthening of the cooperative movement 

represent tendencies that spell progress. 
18 Interview with Professor W. A. Jeffery of Columbia University when 


returning home (1954) from making studies in Egypt. 
19 From an interview with Dr. A. Alem of the University of Alexandria. 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Pacific Sociological Society. The current annual meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society was held in Santa Barbara, April 22 and 23, 
with President Charles B. Spaulding presiding and giving the presi- 
dential address. The program included the presentation of 18 papers, 
with selected papers from this group to be published in the Annual 
Proceedings. The new officers for 1955-56 have been announced as 
follows: president, Joel V. Berreman; vice-presidents, Charles E. Bower- 
man, Ernest Greenwood, and Ralph H. Turner; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank Miyamoto; editor, Vernon Davies; advisory council, Leonard 
Bloom, Frederick A. Conrad, Harold S. Jacoby, C. L. Lastrucci, 
Charles B. Spaulding; American Sociological Society representative, 
Ray E. Baber. 

Brigham Young University. Dr. Ariel S. Ballif is leaving this 
spring on an extended stay in New Zealand as president of a New 
Zealand church mission. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Ballif. This 
will be Dr. and Mrs. Ballif’s second visit to the land of the Maoris. 

University of California, Berkeley. The graduate students in the 
Department of Sociology and Social Institutions have established a new 
journal, Berkeley Publications in Society and Institutions. It is devoted 
to articles of general sociological interest written by graduate students 
in sociology. According to current plans this publication will appear 
initially twice a year in multigraphed form and have about six articles 
and sixty pages in each issue. Articles and other communications should 
be sent to The Editor, Berkeley Publications in Society and Institutions, 
206 South Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. Manu- 
scripts not accepted for publication will be returned to the author if 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

University of Oregon. Dr. Warren S. Thompson, Emeritus Director 
of the Scripps Foundation for Population Research, is visiting profes- 
sor for the winter term. Dr. Thompson is offering two seminars and a 
course in various aspects of population, a field in which he is a world 
authority. Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University, will be 
visiting professor during the summer term. Professor Sorokin will teach 
three seminars dealing respectively with social and cultural dynamics, 
the behavioral sciences, and creative altruism. 

University of Southern California. The SC chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Delta was addressed in February by Dean Arlien Johnson on “The 
Social Welfare State in Britain,” in April by Dean Henry Reining on 
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“Social Conditions in Turkey and Iran,” in March by Robert C. 
Williamson of the Los Angeles City College on “Race Relations in 
South Africa,” and in May by Edward C. McDonagh on “Attitudes 
of Ranchers toward Ethnic Minorities in the Coachella Valley.” Mel- 
vin J. Vincent has been appointed a member of the Technical Advisory 
Committee of the State of California Alcoholic Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion. The second edition of History of Cooperation by E. S. Bogardus 
was published in March. W. J. Warner of New York University and 
Meyer F. Nimkoff of Florida State University will teach courses in 
their special fields of interest in the first and second summer sessions 
respectively. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION IN TAIWAN. By 
George W. Barclay. Princeton: Princet University Press, 1954, pp. 
xviii+274. 





This is the fourth of the volumes sponsored by the Office of Popula- 
tion Research of Princeton University and dealing with the problems of 
underdeveloped areas. It is a scholarly and yet fascinating study of the 
impact of Japanese colonialism on the population of Taiwan (Formosa) 
from about 1910 to about 1943. 

The growth and distribution of Taiwanese population and the 
nature of Taiwanese demographic statistics under Japanese rule are 
discussed in the first chapter of the book. Economic development, the 
effectiveness of the economic policies pursued by the Japanese, and trends 
in occupational structure and mobility are all discussed in the next three 
chapters. The net effect of Japanese rule was to create a centralized 
system for the control of the wealth of Taiwan rather than to lead to 
the transformation of the basically agrarian economy of native Taiwan- 
ese. A whole chapter is devoted to the analysis of migration and the 
growth of cities. Of special interest to the human ecologist is the analy- 
sis of residential segregation in Taiwanese cities. The level and trends of 
death rates, the structure and size of households and families, and the 
level and trends of fertility rates are all carefully analyzed in the last 
four chapters of the book. By an ingenious use of available statistics the 
author has derived life tables of Taiwanese for various periods from 
1906 to 1936-1940. Substitute gross reproduction rates are presented 
for the various prefectures and cities of Taiwan. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the author does not give married fertility ratios for the same 
districts. 
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Dr. Barclay has discovered what constitutes a demographer’s dream: 
an underdeveloped country with a closed population and a relatively 
good statistical system extending over a fairly long period. He has made 
full and judicious use of the wealth of statistical data available for 
Taiwan, and has managed to weave this material together in an effec- 
tive and cogent manner. G.S. 


THE STORY OF MAN: FROM THE FIRST HUMAN TO PRIMITIVE 
CULTURE AND BEYOND. By Carleton S. Coon. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1954, pp. xxii-+-437. 


This book aims to describe the main events of human history from the 
earliest preliterate man to the present time. The author, a well-known 
anthropologist and archaeologist, approaches his task with the tools of 
an anthropologist: human biology, archaeology, and the study of con- 
temporary preliterate cultures. By this method the writer hopes to find 
some meaning in history, which to him is nothing but a record of all 
the cultures in the world since man first became a reasoning animal and 
taught children to chip flint. 

The book at first follows the conventional pattern in designating the 
ages as paleolithic, neolithic, bronze, iron; then in the second part it 
uses a set of labels to indicate sources of energy, rather than tool 
material: the ages of gunpowder, coke, oil, hydroelectric power, and 
atoms. 

According to the author, culture is the key to history. Culture, in 
general, is the sum total of the ways in which human beings live, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by learning. A specific culture is 
a set of procedures by which a people living in a place over a span of 
time conduct their lives. 

The story which the book tells starts at the beginning of the ice age, 
about 700,000 years ago. The second phase began during the fourth 
glacial advance and lasted about 30,000 years. The third phase, which 
is now ending, began about 6,000 B.C. No one knows how long the 
fourth phase will take. 

The author carries us through 50,000 years of growth and change, 
of changing patterns of activity, such as hunting and fishing, teaching, 
’ handicrafts, exchange of goods, and religious gatherings, and of develop- 
ments in institutions from the small family unit through the tribe, the 
nation, the empire, the league, to the United Nations. 

Human history thus falls into four phases—the first concerns modern 
man, Homo sapiens. At the beginning of this period man had already 
learned to make tools and probably to speak. By the possession of a 
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superior capacity for culture, Homo sapiens had a decisive advantage 
over other creatures and over opportunity for the future. In the second 
phase of human history man learned to cook food and to make warm 
clothing. He invented the bow and arrow and domesticated a hunting 
companion—the dog. In the third phase, he tamed animals, cultivated 
plants, invented pottery, built wagons, smelted copper, and invented 
writing. To emphasize one essential theme, we now stand on the thresh- 
old of phase four, faced with a triple choice—either the world will be 
destroyed, or nature will regain its balance at man’s expense, or man 
will restore nature without loss of his cultural heritage when he learns 
to unify the world. 

This volume, it has been said, may be regarded as a kind of sequel 
to Ruth Moore’s Man, Time and Fossils. A helpful glossary is ap- 
pended. WILLIAM KIRK 

Claremont, California 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By J. Manchif White. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. 191. 


In this small, compact volume the author has rendered the general 
public a unique service in presenting in five chapters a summary of 
physical anthropology, cultural anthropology, social anthropology, and 
applied anthropology (given over largely to a discussion of methods of 
research). Anthropology, properly speaking, is considered as the study 
of “living man in all his aspects,” but in this book as “the study of 
primitive man,” or “of native societies.” Physical anthropology is de- 
fined as the study of “the bodily appearance of man’’; cultural anthro- 
pology, as the study of “the practical aspects of culture”; and social 
anthropology, the study of “the more intangible aspects of culture,” is 
viewed as overlapping the field of sociology. E.S.B. 


CULTURE AND HUMAN FERTILITY. By Frank Lorimer and others. 
Paris: Unesco, 1954, pp. 510. 


In Part One on general theory, some of the topics discussed are capac- 
ity for procreation, relation of kinship systems to fertility, culturally 
controlled trends in fertility. Part Two describes a field study of fer- 
tility of Agogo women in Gold Coast Ashanti, and Part Three discusses 
the relation of social conditions to fertility in the Gold Coast. Part 
Four reports on fertility surveys of the Baganda in Uganda, and Part 
Five takes up economic and social factors in the relatively high Brazilian 
birth rate. Each part contains many facts and is concluded with inter- 
esting population findings. 
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THE STATE OF ALASKA. By Ernest Gruening. New York: Random 
House, 1954, pp. 606. 


As governor of Alaska for fourteen years, 1939 to 1953, Ernest 
Gruening made an excellent record in working for the welfare of the 
people as a whole. He has applied in this account of Alaska firsthand 
experiences, a trained mind, and an understanding of the problems of 
pioneers. The result has been correctly called “a definitive history of 
America’s northernmost frontier.”” Alaska’s history will not need to be 
written again soon, and nothing will be called for except to bring this 
one up to date from time to time. 

The story is that of a thwarted people, of people who have been kept 
all too long as second-class citizens, of people not well understood by 
lawmakers in far-away Washington, D.C., of people who have been 
exploited by financial interests living outside of Alaska and whose chief 
interest in Alaska has not been the welfare of either Alaska or the 
United States as a whole, of people who have been made a political foot- 
ball, of people who under the stimulus that would result from becoming 
a state might be expected to forge ahead in vital directions, of people 
who are practically all native-born Americans. E.S.B. 


GROWING UP IN AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE. By Hamed Ammar. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1954, pp. xvi+316. 


The author knows the Egyptian village of Silwa because of having 
lived there as a child and because of having returned to do intensive 
research relating to personality, community life, and social change. He 
has made a first-class interdisciplinary study of folk life, livelihood, 
social organization, influences on childhood and youth, sex and marriage 
relations, and the role of education in social change. Silwa has a popula- 
tion of about 3,500 located in upper Egypt in the province of Aswan. 
The cultural approach has been utilized, and psychiatric interpreta- 
tions of the villager’s reactions to social controls have been made. 

Social organization is defined as “the relations between social groups 
which have a certain ordered arrangement in the community.” The 
material symbols of city life, being on the material and visible level, are 
“relatively more exposed to the processes of social change than are the 
social structure and values.” Socialization inculcates “the norms that 
transform the child, who is relatively peripheral, into the adult who is 
the central link in village social life.” Children are likely to be punished 
if they stand out against their parents and punished also if they do not 
defend themselves against other children, that is, punished in one case if 
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they are not submissive and in the other if they are submissive and do 
not strike back. The mother gets “the worst of the child’s temper, ag- 
gression and disobedience,” and hence administers punishment more 
often than the father, and yet the mother is considered by the child as 
his “most reliable source of care and affection” and is viewed as the 
“more accessible and more amenable.” The reader cannot help noting 
how the children in relation to their elders are much the same in Silwa 
as in many other parts of the world. The book contains considerable 
data of wide social significance, besides being a noteworthy case study of 
village life: E.S.B. 


FORBIDDEN LANDS. By Gordon Cooper. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. 165. 


This book contains miscellaneous notes and observations by the author 
based on travel and extensive readings about little-known areas of the 
world such as southern Arabia, north Burma, the wilds of Formosa, 
South-West Africa, the Arnhem Land where the Australian aborigines 
live, the remote Caucasus. Twenty splendid photographs add to the 
interest of the reader. No summaries are given in the book and an index 
is needed. WOODROW W. SCOTT 

George Pepperdine College 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATIONS. By Donald R. Taft and Richard 
Robbins. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1955, pp. viii-+-670. 


This discussion of “the immigrant in the modern world” is presented 
within the general thesis that “migration policies are enmeshed in a set 
of broad social processes and that this relation can be pursued at a 
multiplicity of levels ranging from the play of immigrant and native 
children on the city streets to the formal development of policy in 
Congress or in the United Nations.” 

After describing some of the main factors influencing migration, such 
as population growth, conflict of economic interests, the growth and 
“interaction of national and subgroup cultures,” and factors that lead 
to war, the book takes up “world migratory movements,” especially the 
results of the rise of totalitarianism, including the replacement of the 
volunteer migrant by the refugee migrant and the establishment of 
Israel, ‘‘a state almost literally created by migrations.” The problems of 
immigration to the United States receive considerable space, with atten- 
tion being given to the McCarran-Walter Act. Special emphasis is 
given to the relation of world migratory movements to war and its 
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prevention. At the conclusion several important proposals are made, 
which are summed up as a need for “somewhat ‘freer’ migration, planned 
and directed by an international organization, functioning in close 
cooperation with member states, important subgroups, and voluntary 
associations.” It is difficult to think of important aspects of world migra- 
tion that are not considered in this book, but the use of the concept of 
“processes” needs to be examined further, and an elaboration of the 
proposed migration policies, because of their importance, could be made 
to good purpose. E.S.B. 


ELEMENTS OF IMMIGRATION POLICY. New York: United Nations, 
1954, pp. 21. 


In a limited compass this document deals first with demographic, 
economic, health, and status matters pertaining to the immigrant, and 
then, more fully, with the position of “the migrant as a worker’’ and the 
“social and cultural immigration of immigrants.” The aim is to en- 
courage the formation of constructive immigration policies on the part 
of all nations. 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Melville J. Herskovits. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pp. xvi-+-569. 


In this abridged revision of his Man and His Works, the author has 
made some changes in organization of the chapters in order to meet the 
pedagogical requirements of students in introductory courses. The 
empirical data have been put in the first half of the book and the treat- 
ment of concepts and theory in the latter half. A greater abridgement 
has occurred in the field of theory than in the empirical field. New 
developments in anthropology have been included and the material on 
the relation of physical type and culture expanded. A.R.R. 


NOW IS THE TIME. By Lillian Smith. New York: Dell Publishing 
Company, 1955, pp. 126. 


According to the author, “now is the time” to do away with racial 
segregation in all aspects of life throughout the United States. The 
advocacy of desegregation by this well-known Southern woman is put 
frankly in terms of the democracy that the United States professes 
before the world. A number of “things to do and things to say” that 
will further segregation are developed, and twenty-five questions some- 
times asked by the advocates of continued segregation are pointedly 
answered. 
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THE LAW OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By E. Adamson Hoebel. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 357. 


After considering the cultural backgrounds of law and its methods 
and techniques, the author offers a number of case studies of law-ways 
among the Eskimos, the Ifugas, the Plains Indians, the Trobriand Is- 
landers, and the Ashanto. Among other conclusions he states that the 
law of the person among these groups is “the bulkiest,” that the law 
of property is not very well developed, “for property interests are not 
yet diversified enough to give rise to many clashing claims as to economic 
rights,” and that “the development of criminal law remains weak.” 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


RE-EDUCATING THE DELINQUENT: THROUGH GROUP AND COM- 
MUNITY PARTICIPATION. By S. R. Slavson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, pp. xiii-+251. 


This is the story of the experiences of the author some twenty years 
ago when he was asked to assist in changing the Hawthorne and Cedar 
Knolls Schools, Hawthorne, New York, of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians from one philosophy and practice of child management to another. 
The school system was designed for the residence treatment of “delin- 
quent” boys and girls. A disastrous riot which had been raging for six 
weeks had gotten out of control. The riot had broken out in the school 
for “delinquent” girls. Slavson describes the steps that were taken to 
change the atmosphere and treatment procedures of the institution. 
These steps required patience, understanding, and calmness in dealing 
with the rioting girls. The first steps were difficult. Slavson had to 
“pass the test” and be accepted. The re-educational program was based 
on the accepted fact of modern psychiatry that many personality difficul- 
ties arise from unconscious sources. These sources had to be discovered. 
The acquisition of a sense of social awareness takes time. After the new 
program had gotten under way, it was possible to expand the horizons 
of the boys and girls and to release creative powers of youth who had to 
learn how to live together and to achieve other desirable objectives. 
Throughout the book, Slavson emphasizes the democratic bases of the 
corrective re-education program for delinquents. M.H.N. 
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ANN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
Public Opinion in the United States, 1939-1953. By W. Buchanan, H. E. 
Krugman, and R. W. Van Wagenew. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954, pp. 39. 


This analysis of polls covering the past fifteen years shows that most 
Americans have not thought much about an international police force as 
a means of preventing wars, that most people endorse “the goal of an 
IPF rather than the mechanism for achieving it.’ An international 
police force is defined as (1) ‘‘a presumably permanent, standing military 
body, made up of troops and arms from many (in principle, all) states, 
(2) which would be strong enough to enforce unacceptable decisions 
against any one state and its completely reliable allies, (3) for the pur- 
pose of preventing war, or stopping a war already started, between 
states.’’ A key question is, “Unacceptable decisions” to whom? 

E.S.B. 


SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By 
Helen D. Green. New York: Whiteside, Inc., 1954, pp. ix-+-253. 


This book is an elaboration of ideas about community organization 
as social intergroup work which have been presented by Wilbur I. 
Newstetter and his colleagues at the University of Pittsburgh over a 
period of more than fifteen years. Credit for this volume is given to the 
late Helen D. Green of the faculty of the School of Social Work, but 
the essential thesis was presented by Mr. Newstetter in a paper given 
at the National Conference of Social Work in 1947. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I develops the concept that 
community organization for social welfare makes use of three processes 
—the administrative, the educational and promotional, and the social 
intergroup work process. Only the last, it is held, “appears to meet the 
specifications of the uniqueness of social work practice. . .in terms of 
social work philosophy and practice.” Part II contains four case records 
to illustrate the thesis. 

Social intergroup work is defined as a process in which the emphasis 
is on relations between groups in the community as they attempt to 
solve problems with the help of a social worker. It may be applied in 
many settings provided there is “(1) a structure which implements the 
process; (2) a focus on relations between and among the groups in 
terms of social goals selected and accepted by the groups involved; (3) 
the application of social work philosophy, knowledge, objectives, methods, 
and skills.” Administrative process, and educational and promotional 
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process, on the other hand, are said not to be unique to social work and 
often to be as well, or better, performed by specialists in these fields. 

The chief value of the book would seem to be that it presents more 
completely than heretofore a functional approach to community organi- 
zation. The interaction between people who come together, usually 
representing organized groups or interests in a community, is interpreted 
as fitting into a mold of “processes” that takes the same form invariably, 
with one process now dominant and then another. But behavior or pur- 
pose would seem to become lost. Exception might also be taken to the 
description of administration as management and control rather than 
the coordination of relationships between people which enables a service 
to be given most effectively. It is true that administration, educational 
and promotional activities, and fact finding are not unique to social 
community organization work any more than family budgeting and 
vocational counseling are unique to social casework. The significant 
point is that the way in which social workers make use of these and 
other tools, situation by situation—or case by case—determines whether 
or not they are part of the social work skill. 

Some of the ideas presented by the Pittsburgh group at one time gave 
promise of an orderly analysis of relationships in community organiza- 
tion, but, carried to their logical conclusion, the functional approach 
seems static and unproductive. It is anomalous that a school of social 
work which has been antifunctional in social casework should be the 
proponent of such an approach in social community organization work. 

ARLIEN JOHNSON 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE DELINQUENT: CO-OPERATIVE AP- 
PROACHES TO PREVENTING AND CONTROLLING DELIN- 
QUENCY. By William C. Kvaraceus. New York: World Book Com- 
pany, pp. xviii+566. 


The main purpose of the book is to outline a community-wide pro- 
gram for the study and control of delinquency. After a brief community 
orientation to the problem of delinquency, the author sets forth certain 
principles for understanding delinquency as a form of behavior. Certain 
basic concepts are defined. The review of five major types of tests of 
delinquents and nondelinquents, which are chiefly psychological in 
nature, is expertly done, but one wonders why the author emphasizes 
the community approach to delinquency in the title of the book, for the 
main causes of delinquency that have their roots primarily in the com- 
munity are not discussed. However, beginning with Chapter 6, the 
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community program for the control and prevention of delinquency is 
outlined in considerable detail. 

The main portion of the book deals with sore of the developments 
in community organization, case study methods, child guidance clinics, 
reinforcing home life, school programs, recreation, group therapy, in- 
fluence of churches, functions of police, juvenile courts and youth 
authorities, correctional institutions, and research. These chapters are 
replete with practical helps and suggestions for professional workers, 
but much of the material could have been presented more concisely. The 
reader can easily get lost in the details and lose sight of the over-all 
import of what the material is designed to convey and emphasize. As a 
sourcebook this work can be used to good advantage by those who are 
actively engaged in delinquency control. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL SERVICES IN THE SCHOOL. By Jean R. Pearman and Albert 
H. Burrows. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. xi+218. 


The importance of a social work program in the schools is being 
increasingly recognized, and our authors have undertaken to demon- 
strate its value. They begin with a discussion of the philosophy and 
methods of social work with special emphasis on social casework. The 
program in the school deals especially with the child but must be carried 


on in definite cooperative relations with the teacher and usually with 
the parents. 

Brief case histories of various types are given to illustrate the nature 
of the work. The Michigan workers have classified these types under 
five heads—consultative, cooperative, manipulative, supportive, and 
intensive— and find that the largest number of cases fall into the last 
category. Descriptive paragraphs are presented by the authors for each 


of these types, and practical illustrations are recorded. 

Special chapters are devoted to problems of sex, delinquency, alcohol- 
ism, and drug addiction. The case histories used in this connection repre- 
sent adult deviates who might have been guided wisely in childhood, 
but available methods for use by school social workers are given in- 
sufficient attention. Appropriate space is given to child guidance clinics, 
and a final chapter deals with goals and responsibilities. 

The pessimism expressed in regard to the success of the schools in 
the field of preventive work might have been somewhat counteracted 
by positive suggestions such as sex education and broader outlook on life. 
Nevertheless, the book will be of great value to all school social workers. 

G.B.M. 
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URBAN BEHAVIOR. By E. Gordon Ericksen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954, pp. xxi-+482. 


A number of books on urban life have appeared during recent years. 
An author needs a justification or special reason for producing another 
text in the field. The author states that this book is the result of teach- 
ing courses in such fields as urban and rural sociology, human ecology, 
and community planning. The specific goals which motivated the pub- 
lication are: ““(1) to bring together the basic research in urban life with 
balance of interpretation and integration; (2) to de-emphasize the old 
rural-urban dichotbmy, since a sharp dividing line no longer exists be- 
tween city life and country life; ... (3) to demonstrate the relation- 
ship between concepts and empirical observation in urban sociology ; 
(4) to portray urban behavior in process” (Preface). The book is 
divided into four parts: I “The City and Civilization,” which deals 
primarily with the history of cities and rural-urban life; II “The City 
as a Physical Mechanism—Human Ecology”; III “Personality and 
Groups: Social Psychology and Social Organization”; and IV “The 
Perspective of Control—City Planning.” 

In organization the text does not differ a great deal from other texts 
in the field, but the author has used new material, which is analyzed and 
summarized well, and certain points of view are presented which have 


grown out of years of experience in teaching courses related to urban 
behavior. The selected references in each chapter are limited to a few 
main sources. It is a text that lends itself to effective teaching in an 
elementary course in urban life and behavior. M.H.N. 


EIGHTY ADVENTUROUS YEARS. An Autobiography. By Sherwood 
Eddy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. 225. 


For sixty years Sherwood Eddy has shuttled back and forth between 
the United States and thirty nations of the world and has met out- 
standing leaders. His comments are equally incisive when he is describ- 
ing Stalin, Hitler, Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, Churchill, Roos- 
evelt, Gandhi, Nehru, Kagawa. He is forthright in his criticisms of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s failure to help the Chinese obtain needed land re- 
forms and his failure “to stop the rising tide of graft in which a fantastic 
inflation was voted,” and in his criticism of Stalin’s totalitarianism, 
ruthlessness, violence, atheism, desire to conquer the world for com- 
munism. 
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This autobiography tells a remarkable story of the growing of an 
individual with a limited, fundamentalist outlook into a personality 
with a social vision that takes in not only the whole world but one 
expanding universe with a hundred millions of galaxies and with per- 
haps a million inhabited planetary systems like ours. It is also a sig- 
nificant report of how in one person the individual and social viewpoints 
in religion became well integrated into a consistent religious philosophy 
of life. It is, moreover, an account of the lifework of a fearless pro- 
ponent of individual and social justice in one world. E.S.B. 


A SURVEY OF THE ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS PROBLEM IN 
IDAHO. By Harry C. Harmsworth. Moscow, Idaho: University of 
Idaho, 1954, pp. xi+-243. 


This report is based on an intensive survey of the alcohol and narcotics 
problems of a given state, but the introduction is based, for the most 
part, on research and writings of the staff members of the Yale Center 
of Alcoholic Studies. The statistical and other data pertain to the in- 
cidence of the problem of drinking, drinking and law violation, drink- 
ing and driving, alcohol in relation to crime, family problems growing 
out of alcohol, the economic aspects of the problem of alcohol, and the 
treatment and state control. The narcotics problem is analyzed in much 
the same manner. A great deal of concrete material is summarized and 
analyzed. The methodology is described so that the reader knows how 
the objective data were obtained. The research was undertaken by a 
committee of the faculty of the University of Idaho, as authorized by 
the State Board of Education. The author of the report was appointed 
to conduct the research under the supervision of the committee. 

M.H.N. 


THE JUVENILE LAWS OF CALIFORNIA INCLUDING FEDERAL 
STATUTES: 1954 Supplement. By Joseph F. Triska. Los Angeles: 
American Book Institute, 1954, pp. 48. 


This booklet gives a concise summary of the laws of California as 
they apply to juveniles. The résumé deals especially with the definition 
of minors, parents and children, adoption procedures and requirements, 
marriage, employment, state welfare provisions, delinquency and correc- 
tion, and offenses against minors. It is a handy reference book, but it 
could have been made more useful if a table of contents and an index 


had been added. M.H.N. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE. By Walter A. Friedlander. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. xvii+-683. 


This book is intended for a wide range of readers, both ordinary 
citizens and individuals looking for training in social work and employ- 
ment in social welfare activities. The fundamental principles, the his- 
torical backgrounds, and the characteristic types of social organizations 
and social agencies are all presented in nonprofessional language. 

The early English muddling in charitable endeavor is followed by a 
good but brief discussion of the social security program that followed 
the celebrated Beveridge Report. 

The difficulties encountered in the United States in passing from 
private philanthropy to public assistance and social security are accent- 
uated and detailed, and the place of voluntary agencies in the American 
setup is explained. 

Recent phases of social welfare work, such as veterans service, public 
housing, and international programs are also outlined. The author 
should be complimented for introducing the intergovernmental agencies 
because information about them will be of value to the doubting 
Thomases that still exist in some American communities. The various 
types of social work, casework, groupwork, community organization, 
social action, and social research are each definitely characterized. The 
author treads lightly on the frequent failures of social work to take 
public stands on important welfare measures for social improvement, 
but he is hopeful for more and better social research. A much-needed 
chapter deals with social welfare administration. Since public agencies— 
federal, state, and local—now dominate in the administration field, a 
discussion of problems and methods is apropos. 

The book is quite complete in its coverage of most social welfare 
problems. Perhaps a somewhat fuller discussion of social settlements, 
social hygiene, and the recreation movement would have been welcomed 
by the reader. However, this book is without doubt the best one that has 
been written in the field of social welfare. G.B.M. 


PEOPLE IN EJIDOS. By Henrik F. Infield and Koka Freier. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1954, pp. 151. 


In this descriptive report of a firsthand visit to twenty ejidos in 
Mexico, the authors indicate a degree of satisfaction with some but ex- 
press disappointment with the achievements of perhaps the majority of 
the others. The ejidos, now numbering over 15,000, are lands formerly 
haciendas, that represent “more or less forced expropriation.” 
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These collective farms have not been highly efficient, for the peons 
had not been trained for independent farming responsibilities. The 
ejidatarios favor the system, for they “had been half-slaves before” (on 
the haciendas) and now they can “feel and act as free men.” However, 
they put in as much time as necessary to meet existence needs, and then 
spend the rest of the time idly. Before the ejidos succeed fully, the 
ejidatarios will need extensive training in the skills and responsibilities 
of the system. E.S.B. 


GROUP WORK AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 1953-1954. Papers 
presented at the 80th and 8lst Annual Forums of the National Conference 
of Social Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, pp. vi 
+104. 


This slender volume, published in lineotype, comprises nine papers 
presented during the past two years. Henry S. Maas’ “Evaluating the 
Individual Member in the Group” and Julia Henderson’s “A Practical 
Program of International Social Action” seem to be highlights of 
reading for the social scientist. In the former paper a problem was “to 
study longitudinally the effects of professional group work services on 
the individual members of adolescents’ and children’s neighborhood 
center clubs.” In the latter paper Miss Henderson conveys to the reader 
the UN’s attitude that the goals of improved international social legis- 
lation “are attainable if we harness man’s vast spiritual and physical 
resources to our common objectives.” HANS A. ILLING 


PROBLEMS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. Transactions of the 
Seventh Conference on Problems of Infancy and Childhood. Edited by 
Milton J. E. Senn. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1954, pp. 196. 


Of the four discussions presented here, the sociologist will likely find 
his greatest interest centered around Gerald Caplan’s presentation on 
“Observations on the Emotional Life of Children in the Communal 
Settlements in Israel.”” Having lived in Israel’s communal settlements 
for several years, the author relates, e.g., that the people “do not like 
to have a mother taking care of her own child. . . so there never is a 
family other than husband and wife in our cultural sense.” This may 
account for the children being “quite aggressive to each other.” On the 
other hand, the author comes to the conclusion that the children have 
“a smoother adolescence than our children, and as young adults they are 
remarkably non-neurotic.” ‘ HANS A, ILLING 
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WORKBOOK IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. By John H. Burma 
and W. Marshon DePoister. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. 196. 


The authors have met an existing need for a workbook to supplement 
the existing texts and books of reading for introductory sociology. This 
splendid workbook is “keyed” to seven introductory texts and eight 
books of readings with considerable care and skill. Each of the twenty- 
two chapters begins with a short textual introduction to the given topics, 
and then gives a series of “self-test questions,” general discussion ques- 
tions, problems and projects, and a blank page for summary of collateral 
reading. Some clever student projects have been developed that will go 
a long way to make the beginning sociology course an experience in 
thinking as well as in learning basic facts and concepts. E.C.M. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE. By 
Alva Myrdal, A. J. Altmeyer, and D. Rusk. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, pp. xii+109. 


In these “Florina Lasker Lectures,” Alva Myrdal discusses “A 
Scientific Approach to International Welfare”; A. J. Altmeyer, “Train- 
ing for International Responsibilities” ; and D. Rusk, “Peace, Freedom, 
and Social Welfare.” No clear-cut definition of international social 
welfare is reached by these somewhat related lectures, and hence 
America’s role is not well stated, but it seems to range from having the 
social work know-how that has been developed in the United States 
utilized in other countries to the dispensing of actual economic, health, 
educational, and administrative aid in these countries as a means of 
improving the living conditions of their peoples. A.R.R. 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE CHANGING FAMILY. By W. F. Ogburn and 
M. F. Nimkoff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955, pp. xiii+-329. 


Many investigators have called attention to the fact that the Ameri- 
can family is changing, but few have endeavored to discover the causes 
of the changes. As the authors indicate in the Preface, the book is 
designed to point out the causes of family changes and to show how 
certain technological developments and scientific discoveries will affect 
the future of the family. Part One is devoted to what has happened to 
the family and how causes are studied. Part Two deals with some of the 
recent changes in the family, such as the transition from domestic econ- 
omy to romance, early marriages, smaller families, shrinking functions, 
increase of working wives, the drift away from authority, the accent on 
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the child, increased disorganization of family life, and how and why 
the family has changed. Part Three is devoted to the future of the 
family as it is affected by technology and scientific discoveries. Much of 
the objective data is taken from census reports, vital statistics, and 
certain research findings that deal specifically with family changes. 
The book is written in simple style, the material is well organized, 
and the conclusions are carefully stated. Not all of the items discussed 
are substantiated by objective data, but are conclusions obviously de- 
rived from a wide range of data. Of the many causes of family changes 
indicated, the most revolutionary is the development of technology, 
which is emphasized in the title of the book. M.H.N. 


CHRISTIAN VALUES AND ECONOMIC LIFE. By John C. Bennett, 
H. R. Bowen, Jr., and G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954, pp. xv-+272. 


This volume is the sixth in a series on “Toward an Understanding of 
the Ethics and Economics of Society.” It is hoped by its sponsors that 
this series will provide “the formation of a Protestant economic ethic.” 
Each of the four eminent authors of this volume makes a substantial 
contribution to the definition of such an ethic. Jointly they develop the 
thesis that Christianity has a far-reaching responsibility not only in 
formulating an economic ethic but also in helping to put it into wide- 
spread operation. 


SOCIAL PLANNING IN AMERICA. A_ Dynamic Interpretation. By 
Joseph S. Himes. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1954, pp. 59. 


In the Foreword, Charles H. Page, the consulting editor of Short 
Studies in Sociology, in which this pamphlet appears, says: “Social 
planning in America. . . is at once an informed discussion of important 
features of our society, an introduction to the study of social science in 
social life.” 

Dr. Himes has divided his discussion into four parts which indicate 
the development of his thesis, with each section illustrated by concrete 
materials. (1) The context of social planning presents brief stories of 
three different families representative of transition resulting from social 
change. (2) The nature of social planning, its value context, its major 
objectives, and some of its limitations are presented with brief quota- 
tions from a debate in Congress showing conflict in social values. (3) 
The method of social planning is highlighted by the Gary (Indiana) 
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story, a community in action. (4) Social planning in American society 
has for illustration T.V.A—-social planning, American style. This 
section concludes with “The Prospects of Social Planning.” 

Social planning is defined as “‘a conscious interactional process com- 
bining investigation, discussion, agreement and action in order to achieve 
those conditions, relationships, and values that are regarded as desirable.” 
Social planning is related to social action, particularly through legisla- 
tion, as in the Social Security Act. Some phases of social planning are only 
casually mentioned, for example, urban or city planning. While T.V.A. 
is discussed, there seems to be lacking an analysis of its significance as a 
political entity as well as of its meaning in terms of region and regional- 
ism. There is considerable repetition in the main body of the presenta- 
tion. However, sociological theory is woven into the theme to good 
effect, and social planning as a process is adequately developed. 

B.A.MCC. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By Scott A. Greer. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 68. 


The author defines a social group as “an aggregate of individuals who 
exist in a state of functional independence, from which evolves a flow of 
communication, and a consequent ordering of behavior.” He classifies 
groups as small, extended, territorial, inclusive, and transitory, and 
proceeds to expand upon the statement that social organization “has 
been defined as behavior which is motivated and constrained by the 
necessities of cooperation as these emerge in human groups.” 


SOCIAL AREA ANALYSIS. By Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1955, pp. vi-+70. 


In this study the typology that was earlier developed by Shevky and 
Williams, using census tract data in Los Angeles as a basis for develop- 
ing three constructs, namely, social rank, urbanization, and segregation, 
is revised and made more precise. This typology has been applied to the 
1940 and 1950 census data for the San Francisco Bay Region, and its 
use demonstrated for making comparative studies of “urban internal 
differentiation.” E.S.B. 
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VOTING. A Study of Opinion Formation in a Presidential Election. By 
Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. xix-+-395. 


Here is essentially a research report on why people vote the way they 
do, coupled with a social-psychological interpretation focused on an 
explanation of what the authors are pleased to call “political behavior” 
of the electorate in a free democratic society. This latter point is dwelt 
upon at length in a chapter entitled “The Social Psychology of the 
Voting Decision” and is in the nature of a translation of the findings 
with an eye cast upon the inherent predictive possibilities of the study. 

The research team went to Elmira, New York, in 1948 in advance of 
polling to catch a situational insight of the way people thought they 
might vote in the Presidential election of that year. Interviewing and 
reinterviewing more than 1,000 Elmira voters (called the “panel” 
method) as well as reading, observing, and listening to all that per- 
tained to the campaign in progress was a great task that called for a 
great performance. How, when, and why did the voter finally deter- 
mine to cast his ballot in favor of one or the other of the two candi- 
dates? Did social class, religious background, family loyalties, on-the- 
job relationships, union membership; or pressure group tactics have any 
telling effect upon choosing? Much emphasis has been placed by the 
authors upon the term implementation as an explanation in part of the 
process of decision. By this they mean “the manner in which more or 
less vague dispositions, intentions, and interests regarding a specific 
subject matter’ might lead to voting for a particular candidate. 

One of the important findings reveals that intentions supported by 
one’s surroundings are more predictably carried out than intentions 
lacking such support, here called the “rule of political predisposition.” 
The research design, the research, the findings and their interpretations 
are related in a surprisingly lucid and intelligent manner. Further 
studies like this may succeed in yielding reliably good theory with at- 
tendant working principles. M.J.vV. 


A THEORY OF SOCIAL CONTROL. By Richard T. LaPiere. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954, pp. xii+-568. 


In this treatise Professor LaPiere develops an integrated theory of 
the nature and role of social control as one of the principal determinants 
of human conduct. This theory, which is LaPiere’s own, is presented as 
a projection of contemporary trends in the study of small groups and 
group norms. 
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Part I, which is broadly introductory, not only defines the problem 
and its setting, but proceeds at once to integrate the cultural basis of 
social control as influencing behavior and personality. Subcultural varia- 
tions are noted. Personality, the situation,:and social control are ex- 
amined as components of behavior, and reasons are given for the author’s 
emphasis on social control as a determinant of human conduct. 

Part II explores further the nature and operation of social control, 
placing the emphasis on status, status-groups and their norms, values, 
structure, morale, and techniques used—all these as related to basic 
social processes. Considerable attention is given to the cultural basis of 
bureaucracy as a dynamic agency of social control. 

Part III deals with social control and countercontrol. Here social 
isolation and social ascendancy, contrasts between autocratic and demo- 
cratic influences, and distinctive qualities of military, economic, and 
other cultural forms are integrated into the theory of control. In the 
final chapter social control is considered as it operates (or may be sus- 
pended) in times of social crisis, under conditions of social adversity, 
demoralization, rebellion, and in connection with social movements. 

LaPiere deserves credit not only for a major theoretical contribution 
to the sociology of social control, but for showing contemporary writers 
in the field that a sociological treatise still can qualify as good literature. 
Furthermore, this book should serve well as a text. J-E.N. 


BOTTOM-UP DEMOCRACY. By Arthur E. Morgan and others. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Community Service, 1954, pp. 64. 


The keynote of this report is presented in the opening paper (in this 
group of nine papers) by Mr. Morgan, whose theme is “The Preserva- 
tion of Small-Scale Democracy.” These papers, as a whole, deal with ‘“‘a 
general process which will help in the preservation, strengthening and 
improvement of democratic institutions,” especially on the small com- 
munity level. 


COUNSELING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. By C. Eugene Morris. New 
York: Association Press, 1954, pp. xii+-144. 


The author, a former instructor in group leaders in the adult educa- 
tion division of New York City, has drawn his material, simply pre- 
sented, from both popular and scientific sources; among the latter, the 
Gluecks and their delinquency studies seem to have been the pathfinders 
for the author. In a work of this kind there is always the danger of 
oversimplification as well as popularization, which the author did not 
escape. HANS A. ILLING 
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LANGUAGE IN CULTURE. Edited by Harry Hoijer. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 286. 


In this account of the Proceedings of a Conference on the Inter- 
relations of Language and Other Aspects of Culture, seven main papers 
are presented, followed by extensive reports of discussions of these 
papers. A major center of attention is the theory advanced by Benjamin 
Whorf that human beings do not have ‘a common logical structure 
which operates prior to and independently of communication” but that 
“the linguistic patterns themselves determine what the individual per- 
ceives in his world and how he thinks about it.” Further, since these 
patterns vary greatly, “the modes of thinking and perceiving in groups 
utilizing different linguistic systems will result in basically different 
world views”; in short, “language shapes our ideas rather than merely 
expressing them.” Sapir once said, “Language is a guide to ‘social 
reality.’ ” 

The Whorf-Sapir hypothesis is not entirely accepted in this report, 
for according to Franklin Fearing there is conclusive evidence that there 
is ‘‘a type of cognition in which the individual is in immediate contact 
with the external world,” which in its simplest form is “probably the 
same for all men irrespective of culture” and of symbolic processes. This 
book makes important contributions to both semantics and the sociology 
of knowledge. E.S.B. 


AMERICAN FARM LIFE. By Lowry Nelson. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954, pp. 192-++-viii. 


This book describes some of the salient features of farm life in the 
United States. In fulfilling this undertaking the author has made a 
credible summary of American farm life today. The description of the 
material and nonmaterial features of farm life in the first chapter, 
entitled “The Rural Heritage,” is brief but covers the main points. The 
final chapter, entitled “The New Farmer,” describes present-day 
farmers and conjectures the characteristics of the future farmer. The 
chapters between these two give a concise summary of the social institu- 
tions, statistics, and the technology of the American farmer in mid- 
twentieth century. The merging of rural and urban culture is empha- 
sized. The author wrote this book for individuals unfamiliar with the 
American farmer and his culture and presents a concise statement of 
rural sociology which may be utilized to good advantage in many class- 
rooms. WOODROW W. SCOTT 

George Pepperdine College 
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STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1954: The 75th 
Anniversary Edition. Prepared under the Direction of Edwin D. Gold- 
field in the Office of the Assistant Director, Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1954, pp. 34-+-1056. 


The Statistical Abstract of the United States has been published 
annually since 1878. For seventy-five years the Bureau of the Census 
has provided the American citizens with a “standard summary of 
statistics on the industrial, social, political, and economic organization of 
the United States.” In the present volume the data are classified under 
thirty-four major headings, with numerous subheadings, and an exten- 
sive index as an aid for the reader in ascertaining desired information. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that this is a “gold mine of informa- 
tion.” No other source book equals this publication in presenting the 
latest and most objective data on so many subjects. 

It is impossible in a brief review to single out the various types of 
data that are most important to social scientists, but the tables on popula- 
tion, vital statistics and health, immigration and emigration, crime 
rates and law enforcement, labor force and employment, occupations 
and earnings, social insurance and welfare services, income and expendi- 
tures, prices, elections, communications, and various other social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental items are of special value. Altogether there 
are over a half million items of statistics, covering a multitude of 
subjects. 

The population data, among others, indicate that today’s total popu- 
lation of 160,000,000 is more than three times the population three 
quarters of a century ago, and that the population of the United States 
will probably increase to 220,000,000 by 1975. The total births per 
year have been in excess of three million since the war and will soon 
exceed the four million mark, according to the present rate of increase. 
Life expectancy is 69.5 years. The growth of the population is only 
one indication of developments in nearly every area of life in the United 
States. M.H.N. 


SOURCEBOOK IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Marvin B. 
Sussman. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955, pp. ix+431. 


A sourcebook in marriage and the family is difficult to prepare, for 
the literature in this field is now extensive. As M. F. Nimkoff states in 
the “Editor’s Introduction,” the ‘merits of a sourcebook rest mainly on 
the quality, inclusiveness, and continuity of both the selections and their 
headnotes.”’ Professor Sussman succeeded remarkably well in selecting 
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good samples of research on the contemporary family, mate: selection 
and courtship, marriage interaction and adjustment, parental problems 
and child rearing, family conflict and stability, later years of married 
life, family disorganization, and education for family living. The sixty 
selections are preceded by brief introductions which aid in presenting a 
unified approach. Furthermore, as the major topics indicate, the family 
life-cycle plan of organization is used. Most of the material is drawn 
from sociological publications, but some of the readings represent re- 
searches in psychology, anthropology, medicine, and related fields. The 
book does not contain bibliographies, except the references used by the 
authors of the various readings selected, but biographical notes of authors 
are given. The chief value of the book is that it can be readily used as a 
supplementary reference in a course on marriage and the family, which 
is a great aid to students as well as to instructors. M.H.N. 


THE CHILD AUDIENCE. A Report on Press, Film and Radio for Children. 
By Phillipe Bauchard. Paris, France: Unesco. Distributed in the United 
States by Columbia University Press, 1954, pp. 198. 


This is a United Nations study of the means used to protect children 
“from undesirable influences” to which they may be subjected by press, 
radio, and film. As a whole, this monograph stresses the positive aspects 
of the mass media on the juvenile mind, as seen in various countries. Of 
particular value to the student of public opinion appear to be Chapters 
IV and V, “Legislation” and “Action by Non-Official Bodies,” respec- 
tively. In the latter the actions by educators and the activities of reli- 
gious and political movements are being stressed as means of bringing 
about a better standard of the mass media on behalf of the children of 
the world. HANS A. ILLING 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. By M. F. Ashley 
Montague. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. ix+-404. 


This book is an extensive enlargement of the author’s On Being 
Human. A wide range of biological and social data has been gathered 
and woven into a consistent argument showing how development of 
mankind has occurred pari passu with the increase in cooperation and 
love in the world. The most important chapter is perhaps the last one, 
on “The Direction of Human Development,” wherein the author 
reaches the conclusion that “Auman nature is good,” but that it is our 
present human nurture which is bad.” The need, therefore, is to change 
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this bad human nurture that leads to disordered selves and to hateful 
deeds into a good human nurture that will produce ordered selves, 
cooperative minds, and helpful, loving deeds. A.R.R. 


DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER KRIEGSWAFFE UND IHR ZUSAMMEN. 
HANG MIT DER SOZIALORDNUNG. Leopold von Wiese, editor. 
Kéin: Universitats- Verlag, 1953, pp. 156. 


The volume consists of essays dealing with primitive techniques and 
social organization, techniques and weapons of war and its influence on 
the social life of the antique, changes in the use of weapons of war from 
1618 to 1939, and others. Professor Miihlman’s essays on the “Primitive 
Techniques of Weapons and Social Organization” come close to what 
American sociologists might accept as a social-psychological study of 
tools and weapons. His interpretation of the “charisma of arms’’ is 
excellent. 

Much of the other material is a mere historical summary of socio- 
economic changes and their influences on the means of production of 
weapons. One can hope with Von Wiese that the papers may encourage 
more specific sociological research of the subject under discussion. Stot- 
ten’s essay, “Changes in the Use of Weapons of War,” appears to be of 
interest only because it may reveal that Treitschke’s and Bismarck’s 
interpretations of history are still a vital part of contemporary German 
thought. RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 

Los Angeles State College 


AMERICAN SOCIETY: URBAN AND RURAL PATTERNS. By Edmund 
DeS Brunner and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955), pp. 601. 


The principal objective of this book is to utilize the student’s experi- 
ences in his own society and by means of interpretation, analysis, and 
presentation of facts, to give these experiences more significance and 
meaning. The style of writing is clear and, at times, almost conver- 
sational. No effort has been made to force sociological concepts on the 
student ; however, a background preparation is provided in the first four 
chapters, especially for the student who has not had any courses in 
sociology. 

The importance of social change has not been overlooked in both 
rural and urban societies. Perhaps the joining of rural and urban texts 
into a single book attests to the development of a common pattern of 
living in the United States that cannot be simply described as country 
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and city. The chapter on suburban areas captures nicely the great 
changes occurring in what may be called an ecological zone of the Ameri- 
can city. A section of the bock is devoted to an analysis of the task of 
urban planning and redevelopment. The reproduction of some forty 
photographs adds interest and meaning to the general discussions. 
E.C.M. 


CONFLICT and THE WEB OF GROUP AFFILIATIONS. By Georg 
Simmel. Translated by Kurt H. Wolff and Reinhard Bendix. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 195. 


This review may well be the second of both writings presented here. 
For Conflict, published by Simmel in German in 1898, first appeared in 
English in The American Journal of Sociology in 1904, whereas The 
Web of Group Affiliations appeared in the 20’s in various American 
journals. Still, a second translation, especially as splendidly done as 
these by Professors Wolff and Bendix, comes timely to the American 
scene for these reasons: It will remind sociologists of the origin of the 
“Group” movement, which dates back to German sociologists, Simmel 
included, in the 80s of the last century; it will, if the book is given 
wide enough circulation, tell students of allied sciences, particularly 
social and clinical psychology and psychiatry, that it was the contribu- 
tion of German sociology to the endeavor of group dynamics that made 
present-day practice possible, regardless of the frame of reference. 

HANS I. ILLING 


INTRODUCTION TO OPINION AND ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT. 
By H. H. Remmers. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954, pp. viii+437. 


In Part One, the author takes up first the theories of attitude measure- 
ment and then proceeds to describe in some detail the various techniques 
that have been developed in the measurement of attitudes and opinions, 
such as sampling, frequency distribution, critical ratio, scaling tech- 
niques, question wording, the summated questionnaire, the Rorschach 
test, psychodrama, the Thematic Apperception Test, sociometric tests. 

In Part Two, applications of the appropriate tests for the measure- 
ment of opinions and attitudes are made in the fields of business, govern- 
ment, industry, community interrelations, and education. Each chapter 
is supported by a substantial list of appropriate references. A group of 
questions for student thought and classroom discussion is appended to 
each chapter. The treatment of the various subjects is clear cut, well 
organized, and stimulating. The book represents the ripe fruit of many 
years of thought and teaching on the part of the author. E.S.B. 
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CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM. An American Religious Movement. By Max- 
well Sklare. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 298. 


The author shows how East European Jews, as distinguished from 
Sephardic Jews and German Jews, have undergone changes in their 
religious observances due to the impact on Judaism “of the mores of 
Western culture (particularly the standards of middle-class Protestant- 
ism) and the force of secularism” in the United States. Conservative 
Judaism has offered “‘an acceptable pattern of adjustment to the Ameri- 
can environment for many East-European-derived Jews.’”’ The book 
makes an interesting contribution to the sociology of the rise and develop- 
ment of a religious institution. A.R.R. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. Revised Edition. By Robert E. L. Faris. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1955, pp. 664. 


This well-received text has been revised to bring up to date statistical 
materials and to incorporate important findings of research in the 
several areas of social disorganization under analysis, New case material 
has been integrated with the textual discussion which should add interest 
and meaning to the reader. The first three chapters have been definitely 
improved by making more precise certain basic definitions and concep- 
tual orientations. A good book has been made better by a strong re- 
vision. Faris writes to the student with ease on a variety of stubborn 
problems of social disorganization. E.C.M. 


A HISTORY OF COURTING. By E, S. Turner. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1955, pp. 290. 


The author modestly states that “this book sets out merely to trace 
the progress of courting, in the Western world from the day of the 
troubadour to the day of the crooner, and to show how the manner of 
wooing has adjusted itself” to mew codes, circumstances, and philos- 
ophies. In other words, this historical, factual, and literary report is a 
study in social evolution in one particular field, a very interesting field, 
of human behavior. In the chapter on “What’s Wrong with Courting?” 
the conclusion is suggested that courting needs a “new code of manners,” 
far “there is too much mauling.” Another observation is that “courting 
couples ‘rush into’ marriage without being instructed or trained for it, 
without even exchanging medical certificates.” E.S.B. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY. Fifth Edition. By the late E. H. 
Sutherland and revised by Donald R. Cressey. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955, pp. viii+-646. 


In revising this standard work Dr. Cressey has kept the main prin- 
ciples as formulated by Dr. Sutherland and has made such changes as 
would bring the whole book up to date. It is doubtful if Dr. Sutherland 
could have done better himself. E.S.B. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. A Book of Readings edited for 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. By Daniel Katz 
and others. New York: The Dryden Press, 1954, pn. xx-+779. 


In this extensive book of readings drawn from the writings of over 
ninety different contributors, the gamut is run from papers dealing with 
the nature and function of public opinion to the identification and 
measurement of public opinion. Intermediary parts deal with the social 
and political context of public opinion, and with the social-psychological 
processes involved. Under the caption of “Dynamics of Opinion Forma- 
tion and Change” appears a group of selections that discuss the nature, 
strategies, and techniques of propaganda. 

Without intending to do so, the compilers have made evident how the 
all-powerful force called public opinion that rules in human societies 
is so extensively the result of planned propaganda, which as one of the 
contributors (F. C. Bartlett) states is “an attempt to shape common 
opinion, feeling and action without regard for reasons.” In fact, it may 
be “devised to establish final and irresistible barriers against even the 
emergence of reasons,” on the part of “the common man.” More 
materials might have been included in this substantial treatise on the 
roles played by the press, the motion picture, radio, and television on the 
formation of public opinion. E.S.B. 


INSANITY, ART, AND CULTURE. By Francis Reitman. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. 111. 


In this study of the art work of psychotic patients, the author reaches 
several conclusions, one of which is that “in psychotic art the form and 
stylistic appearances, if not the matters of content, depend on cultural 
factors and not necessarily on morbidity.” Further, “they do not repre- 
sent artistic visions in an aesthetic sense, but are merely crude com- 


munications.” 
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THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION. By Anita Yourglick. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954, pp. vi+-128. 


This introduction includes three parts dealing with the meanings, 
kinds, and processes of interaction. Case studies from student reports are 
included for analysis. Each part is supported, not by footnote documenta- 
tion, but by an extensive bibliography. A major suggestion by the re- 
viewer is that each part be expanded into chapters showing more fully 
how society, culture, and personality are the results of interaction; how 
the different types of groups have developed and how each functions, 
from the group of two to the world group; and how each social process 
functions in each of the major types of groups. 


UTOPIA AND EXPERIMENT. By Henrik F. Infield. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1955, pp. 319. 


Reports are given in this book concerning the various practical experi- 
ments now being made in different parts of the world, such as Israel, 
Russia, Mexico, Canada, and so on, and a picture is given of the develop- 
ment of democratic community life on the small scale in these countries, 
although it would have helped if sharper distinctions had been drawn 
between terms, such as communal, collectivist, and cooperative. The 
Zionist Kvutzot in Israel is considered to have gone farthest in develop- 
ing a real democratic community life. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. Its Nature and Growth. By Nicholas S. 
Timasheff. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955, pp. xv-+-328. 


The author divides his survey of sociological theories into four periods: 
from 1839 to 1875, the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, and since about 1925. The first 
period is one of pioneers; the second, of the “battle of the schools” and 
the dominance of evolutionary doctrines; the third is described as “a 
time of indecision”; and the fourth is characterized by “the battle of 
frames of reference or of convergence.” Of course, the second period as 
well as the first was one of pioneers, and in a way indecision was char- 
acteristic of the first three periods and partly of the fourth, if by in- 
decision is meant a widespread acceptance of a given set of doctrines. 

Among the positive results of sociological thinking during the first 
half of the present century that are given are the following. (1) 
Sociology is the study of “the general characteristics of all classes of 
social phenomena and of the interrelationships between these classes.” 
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(2) Sociology is the study of the social group as a system and of social 
process with cooperation being “basic in social life.” (3) Sociology is 
the study of culture and of “change in culture.” The book is scholarly, 
readable, and interesting throughout. E.S.B. 


YOUTH’S OUTLOOK ON THE FUTURE. By James M. Gillespie and 
Gordon W. Allport. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1955, pp. 61. 


In a brief compass the authors present data about the attitudes of 
small numbers of college students in ten different countries, and repre- 
senting nine languages (Africaans, Arabic, English, French, German, 
Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, and Spanish), “toward their individual and 
collective futures.” The findings are interesting not only because of 
some of the differences in the outlooks of youth, but because of the 
possibilities for international social research that are implied. 


BARUCH SPINOZA AND WESTERN DEMOCRACY. By Joseph Dunner. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xiii+142. 


In this scholarly document the author presents an important inter- 
pretation of the philosophical, religious, and political thought of an able 
mind of the seventeenth century. Spinoza’s legacy for the twentieth 
century, as interpreted by Dr. Dunner, is illustrated by his emphasis on 
democracy as a means of translating “man’s yearning for peace into the 
reality of international life’ and of releasing man “from the scourge of 
war,” and as affording conditions of “maximum freedom for the develop- 
ment of man’s talents and abilities.” 


THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. Revised. By Charles S. Braden. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1954, pp. 256. 


This book lives up well to the statement on the jacket, namely, a 
“simple, concise account of the great religions by which men have lived 
and live today.” It describes the leading religions of the world in a 
brief, objective, informative way. Many readers will wish that the 
author had used double the space, enlarging on many of his accounts, 
and had included a final chapter on a summary of the similar char- 
acteristics of the major religions, and dissimilar factors, and on the role 
of religion as such in human society. 
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LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY. By Joseph Bram. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 66. 


This pamphlet deals briefly with the functions of language in societies, 
with the relation of language to social organizations, and the part 
played by languages in national life and in democratic society. The 
pamphlet is too brief to handle adequately so extensive and so compli- 
cated a subject as “language and society.” 


SOCIAL DRAMA 


THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL. A Play by Herman Wouk, 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 128. 


Herman Wouk’s rich dramatization of his 1951 Pulitzer Prize novel, 
The Caine Mutiny, carries with it that same sense of good storywriting 
that made the original work a best seller and which now serves to make 
it a noteworthy stage success. Conflict and suspense are two essential 
ingredients of the drama and in this they are ever present. The major 
portion of the action takes place in the General Court-martial Room 
of the Twelfth Naval District, San Francisco, but the reader, as well 
as the spectator, is carried on board the U.S.S. Caine to witness the 
shipboard activities leading up to the trial. 

Lieutenant Stephen Maryk had relieved his commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Commander Queeg, of control of his ship during a typhoon 
because he thought Queeg was mentally ill and unfit to give orders. 
Lieutenant Barney Greenwald, onetime legal practitioner, has taken on 
the task, somewhat unwillingly, of defending Maryk. As the trial pro- 
ceeds, his tactics reveal that he is not so much defending Maryk as 
prosecuting Queeg. The latter, indeed, is forced to disclose that he has 
been somewhat of a tyrant whose one aim has been to gain recognition 
at every turn and whose main motive has been one of wielding power. 
As he sits in the witness chair subjected to Greenwald’s questioning, 
Queeg gradually is transformed from a man of confidence into one who 
becomes more and more emotionally insecure. Maryk is acquitted because 
Queeg has demonstrated his inability to retain any semblance of assur- 
ance in himself. 

In a brief final scene where Maryk and his friends are celebrating, 
Greenwald, more than a little drunk, comes into the hotel room. Refus- 
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ing to join in the celebration, he tells them he is not proud of his prosecu- 
tion of Queeg and denounces the real culprit of the mutiny, Lieutenant 
Keefer, author and agitator, whom he charges with the guilt of filling 
Maryk’s mind with suggestions designed to convince him that Queeg 
was really mentally incompetent to command a ship. This is the resolu- 
tion of the awful suspense which has been built up to an exciting climax 
in the play. All this has involved a brittle and sharp display of the use 
of indirect suggestion and innuendo by playwright Wouk. The intra- 
configurational conflicts of Greenwald, Maryk, and Queeg as developed 
are highlights in this drama, making of it a kind of social-psychological 
document of first-rate importance. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


HOME AGAIN. By James Edmiston. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 316. 


In this stirring biography of a Japanese-American family—and a 
people—‘‘whose bitter struggle ended in a victory for democracy,” we 
bow with deep respect to Midori, the heroine, the Nisei girl who per- 
formed so bravely in holding her family together during one shock after 
another, namely, when the Japanese were exiled from California in 
1942, when they arrived first at horse-barn assembly centers and then at 
barren duration centers in the deserts surrounded by barbed wire and 
guarded by MP’s, when one trial after another came at the duration 
centers, and when many returned to California after Japan’s defeat only 
to find their properties destroyed or appropriated and to meet with taunts 
and ignominous threats—even they whose Nisei sons had died fighting 
for the United States in the Pacific or in Italy. “Perhaps,” says the 
author, “the lamp was lifted beside the Golden Door,” but “it wasn’t 
lifted yet beside the Golden Gate.” 

Great respect is due that old Issei “Tosh,” who found the struggle 
almost too great more than once, but who finally pulled himself to- 
gether and became an American citizen, and also for his brother, Hiro, 
who never gave up his faith that someday the United States Government 
would make things right with its citizens who had been exiled from 
California when no charges of any crime had been made against them. 
Praise is also due the WRA, which started democracy on the long road 
back “in the direction of its ideals, despite the Golden State of Cali- 
fornia.” The dramatic force of this book can be felt only by reading 
the dramatic story that it tells, or perhaps someday by seeing it enacted 
on the screen. E.S.B. 
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